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Passaic 


Engine Company No. 3 in a New Role. 


| 





Swimming Pool, No. 12 School, Passaic, N. J. 
Operated in the summer time by the Playground Commission. There were 150 boys in the pool when this picture 
was taken and as many more were waiting outside. 
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That the People May Play 


Entrance to Service House, Stuart Patterson Memorial Park, Dayton, Ohio. j 
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The World at Play 


Swimming at Grand Rapids.—The Recrea- 
tion Department of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
a very effective swimming program, according to 
the reports which have reached the office of the 
Playground and Recreation Association. There 
are three swimming pools which are open every 
day from 9 a. m. until 9 p. m. The trained life 
saving guards in charge of the pools are all re- 
quired to pass a severe test and all are expert 
swimmers. Little girls of ten and eleven years 
of age may be seen at any time carrying and 
breaking holds in these pools. On Thursday 
and Friday meets and tests are held and the 
guards are put through their drill in a very busi- 
ness-like way. The proficiency of the guards is 
demonstrated by the fact that two of them trained 
with the Recreation Department are now with 
the Sea Coast Guard. 


Water Sports in Passaic.—School No. 12, 
Passaic, New Jersey, has a large pool open daily 
and as many as 1300 people have enjoyed a swim 
in one day. The pool is emptied each day. Boys 
have the privilege of using it three afternoons 
and girls three. Men have its use for four nights 
and women for two. 

In other crowded sections through the inven- 
tive genius of the Fire Chief, a_ satisfactory 
shower has been developed which is operated by 
the men of the fire stations. The Recreation 
Commission keeps trained and qualified workers 
in charge at all times, and volunteers assist. 

The newly appointed Recreation Commis- 
sioner of Passaic has drafted well-developed plans 
for a year round recreation system under trained 
Mr. Reeves Harris, formerly in 
charge of recreation at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 


leadership. 
has been secured as superintendent of recreation. 


Community Opera in Louisiana.—A large 
zovernment barge anchored just off the Country 
Club Grounds of Monroe, Louisiana, on the 
banks of the historic Ouachita river was the 


stage for a recent presentation of the Operatta, 
All at Sea. 

The production of this community opera, 
adapted by David Stevens from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Pinafore, was one of the latest develop- 
ments in the all-year round recreation program 
promoted by Monroe. 

With the cooperation of practically every fac- 
tor of the little Louisiana city located in the 
heart of the Southern gas field, the production 
of this opera was a big civic event. 

Monroe, one of the oldest towns in Louisiana, 
was built on the site of a trading post. It is 
rich in Indian lore and old French and Spanish 
traditions. The banks of the Ouachita River 
where the little opera was given are shadowed 
with tall moss-hung live oaks. 


The entire action took place on the floating 
stage. The choruses came down the beautiful 
river in smaller boats, singing as they came. 
The most charming effects were worked out in 
scenery, costumes and lighting effects. All at 
Sea proved to be an altogether delightful and 
popular production. 


A Picturesque Music Festival—Drama was 
interwoven in the Music Festival given in 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, this past season. The little 
fairy play, The Rose Maiden, a springtime Can- 
tata by Frederic H. Gowen, was interpreted by 
the Guthrie Choral Society with orchestra accom- 
paniment. 

The festival, which was the first of its kind 
ever given in Guthrie, lasted two days. The pro- 
gram opened with a chorus of 400 school children 
and was followed by a series of concerts. 

The Guthrie Choral Society is the natural out- 
growth of an interest in music that has charac- 
terized the city since pioneer days. Its organiza- 
tion was effected during the fall of 1921 with the 
assistance of Mr. H. D. Schubert of Community 
Service, following a recreation institute held un- 
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der the auspices of the Guthrie Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A campaign for more and better music in 
homes, schools and shops was at once started. 
The Sunday afternoon community song fests 
developed into an organized choral society. 


In the Footsteps of the Padres.—The Mis- 
sion Pageant of San Diego, California, drew 
hundreds of people during June. It was given at 
Balboa Park under the direction of Frayne Wil- 
liams, dramatic instructor for the University of 
California extension division. 

While it was a repetition of the pageant pre- 
sented at Yosemite last Spring, for the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under the auspices 
of Club women of the southern counties, it was 
on a far more elaborate scale. The San Diego 
pageant was given under the auspices of The 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs for the 
benefit of the Civic auditorium. There were 500 
people in the cast. A stage 100 by 36 feet was 
built for the occasion with special electric in- 
stallation extended for the evening performances. 

The drama department of Community Service 
furnished the principal allegorical characters for 
the epilogue, which was led by Mrs. Homer Mc- 
Koon. 

Additional charm and interest were given the 
pageant because of the fact that in its episodes 
the precise ground actually trodden, over six 
generations ago by the Mission fathers—historic 
San Diego itself—was again traversed—the his- 
tory of the very place itself enacted on the spot. 
Details from Father Crespi’s diary describing 
the return of the Monterey expedition were dra- 
matized. A delightful fiesta scene including 
Spanish dances was introduced. 


Recreation Activities in the Canisteo Val- 
ley.—An outdoor historical pageant of the 
Canisteo Valley was given on the evening of 
July fourth at Maple City Park, Hornell, New 
York, by the Recreational and Improvement As- 
sociation of Hornell. 

A large delegation of native Seneca Indians 
from the Allegheny and Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tions comprised the actors of the early episodes. 
They camped on the pageant grounds, accom- 
panied by a native band. 

The Recreational and Improvement Association 
of Hornell was organized in the fall of 1921 
for the purpose of improving the recreational 
facilities and beautifying the city of Hornell. 


AT PLAY 


The movement was initiated by the Rotary Club 
and promoted with the assistance of Community 
Service. The Board of Directors of 48 mem- 
bers was elected by a group of citizens repre- 
senting the various municipal departments, the 
churches, the schools, and the organizations of 
the city. 

A program was adopted which included the 
converting of the nine acres included in the race 
track into a recreational park and the building 
of playgrounds in the fifth and sixth wards. 

The proceeds from the pageant were used by 
the Association in the carrying out of its plans. 

In addition to the building program recreational 
activities have been conducted in various schools, 
churches and organizations. A community music 
program was carried out and concluded by a 
Community Chorus Concert at the Park M. E. 
Church. Among other activities a Twilight Base- 
ball League was organized and ten teams repre- 
senting the industries and sections of the city are 
now playing a schedule of games. 


Lincoln-Douglas Pageant.—The famous de- 
bate was re-enacted at Freeport, Illinois on the 
sixty-fourth anniversary of the event as an 
episode of a vivid pageant of pre-civil war days. 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, and Karl 
C. Schuyler, a Denver Republican, took part. 

Perhaps the most valuable phase of pageant 
work is such re-enacting of history upon its very 
site. 


The Great American Play.—In an effort to 
secure drama suited to the great American public, 
the combined Chautauquas of the country are of- 
fering a prize for the best comedy of American 
life. The play should run about two hours and 
require a cast of not more than ten players. 
The winning play will be produced throughout 
the country on the Chautauqua circuits in 1923. 
There have been more than forty companies on 
the circuits this past summer. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Dr. Paul M. 
Pearson, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


An Official Friend at Court.—An interest- 
ing development in the movement of great under- 
takings to submit to a kind of dictatorship is in 
the appointment of Augustus Thomas as the 
“next friend” of the Theatre. No more strik- 
ing evidence that the court of last appeal is the 
public can be presented. Commercialized amuse- 
ments like industries must please the people. In 
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the hurly-burly of production and competition it 
is difficult for the individual manager to keep 
“sensitive to the atmosphere which surrounds” 
him. No better official friend at court could 
have been selected than Mr. Thomas. A tremen- 
dous task lies before him, involving not only the 
relation of the theatre to the public but also to 
the players. 


Shall Girls Play?—That we have not ad- 
vanced so far as we think we have in “equality” 
of the sexes is indicated by the flood of editorial 
comment regarding the international athletic con- 
tests for school and college girls recently held in 
Paris. Many have been too willing to judge 
because the defeated—and occasionally the vic- 
torious—girls indulged in hysterical weeping 
that such contests were not for girls, forgetting 
that young men occasionally react to fatigue in 
the same way. Supreme nervous balance has not 
been expected of the gentle sex for the most part 
and it is an occasion for rejoicing that the Vic- 
torian ideal of interesting pallor and imminent 
fainting fits have so far faded that an interna- 
tional athletic contest for girls in a possibility. 
The American team, by the way, made only 
thirty-one points while the British made fifty. 

\fter all, the chief interest of those interested 
in the future of the race is not in international 
contests for the few but active, even strenuous, 
sports for all. In so far as contests stimulate 
sports they may be welcomed and gradually stan- 
dards good for participants will prevail. The 
school medical officer of London, Dr. W. H. 
Hamer, has recently urged more play for all 
girls—even if the boys must help do the house- 
work to set the girls free for a part of the time. 
Dr. Hamer thinks girls have too much to do 
especially sewing and other indoor tasks and 
therefore suffer more than boys from defective 
vision, heart disease, anemia and spinal curva- 
ture 
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Convention News 


Recreation and the use of parks is receiving 
each year an ever increasing amount of attention 
from the park executives throughout the country 
and the Convention of the American Institute 
of Park Executives and the American Park 
Society held on August 19-26 at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, indicated that in the coming year 
recreation is to play an even larger part in the 
extension of the work of park superintendents 
and executives. 

One of the real problems in recreation which 
the parks are trying to meet at the present time 
is the question of municipal dancing. 

Examples were given of the successful way in 
which municipal dancing has been carried on in 
a number of cities and reports pointed to sub- 
stantial progress made in meeting this need. 
Some of the suggestions which were given as a 
result of successful experiences along this line 
indicated that it is advisable so far as possible to 
have neighborhood dancing managed entirely by 
neighborhood groups and to assure clean dancing 
by education rather than strictly policy methods. 
At St. Paul when a couple does not dance proper- 
ly the supervisor talks with them between dances, 
not approaching them on the floor, calls attention 
to their improper positions or dancing and gives 
lessons in proper dancing methods. Photographs 
of proper positions are displayed in the different 
dancing places and particular care is taken not to 
affront any dancers publicly so as to keep at a 
minimum any spirit of retaliation which might 
work against the successful permanent develop- 
ment of the municipal dancing program. 

One acre of park land for every one hundred 
inhabitants was agreed upon as the minimum of 
park space needed in a well planned city develop- 
ment. 


An interesting statement was made by one 
park superintendent to the effect that the increas- 
ing use of the automobile is injuring the atten- 
dance in parks located in the city proper. This 
superintendent is planning to develop scenic parks 
in the outskirts of the city, and although the 
scenic aspects of existing parks of the city will 
be retained they will be developed for recrea- 
tional purposes rather than purely scenic  pur- 
poses. In this way recreation facilities will be 
provided in the heart of the city proper for people 
without automobiles and these recreation grounds 
will have the very desirable park surroundings. 
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A Forecast of the Recreation Congress 
Program 


To tell all of the good things awaiting those 
attending the Recreation Congress is not possible 
at this time. A brief mention, however, of a few 
of the speakers who have promised to be present 
will suffice to show what a truly remarkable treat 


is in store. 


Evening Speakers 

Among the evening speakers are Joseph 
Lee, President of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and of Community Ser- 
vice, and author of Play in Education; John H. 
Finley, well known educator and speaker; E. 
C. Lindeman, sociologist and lecturer; Arthur 
Pound, author of the Jron Man; Lorado Taft, 
the sculptor. 


Community Music 

Much emphasis will be given to the place 
of music in community life and Professor Dyke- 
ma of the Universiy of Wisconsin, leader in 
the community music movement, and Professor 
Davison, whose work with the Harvard Glee 
Club has earned an international as well as na- 
tional reputation, both plan to be present. 


Community Drama 

As for the music lover, so for the drama en- 
thusiast, a feast is promised. Professor Baker, 
of Harvard, will be present, and Professor Koch, 
of the University of North Carolina, will give 
his delightful illustrated lecture on Folk Play 
Making. Dr. Horton, of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and others who have organized dramatic 
clubs in their communities will tell of their work. 


Neighborhood Organization 

This important topic will be discussed by 
Charles Ernst, Community Service executive of 
Wilmington, Delaware ; Wallace Hatch, of Mass- 
achusetts; Violet Williams, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others who are working out neighbor- 
hood organization problems. 


Community Cooperation 
What cooperation—much over worked but in- 
dispensable term—can do in the upbuilding of 
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community life, and how community groups are 
working together, will be brought out in a dis- 
cussion led by Mrs. Eva W. White, of the Eliz- 
abeth Peabody House of Boston. 


Training of Recreation Workers 

Miss Neva Boyd, director of the Chicago 
Recreation Training School; Dr. Fretwell and 
Professor Bowman of Columbia; Mr. Walter 
Pettit of the New York School for Social Work, 
and others engaged in the training of Recreation 
workers will discuss this fundamental problem. 


Recreation Use of Parks 

Much interest will center around this meeting 
at which, under the chairmanship of J. Horace 
MacFarland of the American Civic Association, 
Major Welch of the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, Mayor Lunn of Schenectady, and 
a number of park superintendents will tell of a 
remarkable development in the use of parks. 
There will, too, during the Congress be discus- 
sions of hiking and similar activities by Raymond 
Torrey, editor of the outing page of the New 
York Evening Post, and others who are devoting 
much time and energy to promoting this form 
of outdoor life. 


Physical Education 

What is more important than the physical 
efficiency of the growing generation? Dr. Clark 
Hetherington, Dr. Willard Small, Dr. Eugene 
Fisk, and other experts will stress the importance 
of the promotion of physical education. 


Technical Subjects 

Important as are these topics and others of 
broad community interest such as the financing 
and administration of community recreation, they 
will not be stressed to the exclusion of the tech- 
nical problems involved in the administration of 
a recreation system. The recreation worker and 
official looking for light on subjects such as the 
use of school buildings as social centers, play- 
ground equipment, swimming pools, athletics, in- 
dustrial recreation, community buildings, play- 

(Continued on page 335) 
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The Motion Picture in Education 


Witt H. 


President of the Motion Picture Producers and 


HayvEs* 


Distributors of America, Inc. 


“As we serve the leisure hours of the masses with right diversions so do we rivet the girders of society.” 


The National Education Association holds its 
convention in the home of its ancestors. We re- 
member the law passed in Massachusetts in 1647 
which required each town of 50 householders to 
“appoint one to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him, to write and read,” and I approach 
your venerable family tree with a consistent hu- 
mility, in as much as this instrument of education, 
the motion picture, has hardly reached the age of 
a high school graduate. In a little over fifteen 
years it has grown from a naked idea until today 
it is the principal amusement of the great majority 
of all our people and the sole amusement of mil- 
lions; until today it is one of the greatest indus- 
tries in America, having an investment in real 
estate, studios and equipment of probably $500,- 
000,000, with probably $50,000,000 paid annually 
in salaries, $200,000,000 spent annually in pro- 
duction, and $800,000,000 spent annually for ad- 
missions ; until today—and this is of still greater 
importance—it has become an instrument and 
means of immeasurable usefulness in educational 
and moral influence. 

In an earnest appreciation of the quality of this 
presence and with the certain assurance of our 
common interest in the subject matter, I want to 
discuss motion pictures with you. 

\ few years ago such a meeting as this would 
have been impossible. You would not have felt, 
and you would not have been justified in feeling, 
that you were warranted in taking time to discuss 
the motion picture in education. But today the 
educators of the country just as other leaders in 
thought and action, are appreciating its value, and 
it has been with peculiar pleasure that I have 
noted this interest as evidenced by the invitation 
that brings me here to the National Education 
Association. 

A New CoooPERATION 
There has been some query as to just what this 


new effort which the industry is making at this 


* Address delivered before National Education Association, Bos- 
ton, Thursday night, July 6, 1922. 


time is all about. It is simply that these men who 
make and distribute pictures have associated 
themselves together to do jointly those things in 
which they are mutually but non-competitively 
interested, having as the chief purposes of such 





association two great objectives—and I quote ver- 
batim from the formal articles of association, 


which have been filed at Albany: 


“establishing and maintaining the highest possible moral 
and artistic . in motion picture production, and 


“developing the educational as well as the entertainment 
value and the general usefulness of the motion picture.” 


This is not merely a vague gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. It is the legal statement of a legal pur- 
pose by a legally organized body. It creates no 
super court autocratically to pass upon pictures, 
nor does it place anyone in the attitude, and most 
certainly I shall not be placed in the attitude, of 
being the judge of the morals of those who are in 
the industry. The purposes of the association are 
stated in its articles, and I respectfully submit to 
you that no articles of association breathing a 
more important message could well be found. 

My own connection with the matter is simply to 
serve as the executive head of this association, to 
help carry out these purposes. I did not under- 
take the task lightly. I rather thought that I had 
done my bit in politics and public affairs, I 
rather wanted to get into private life, and when 
this came to me out of the clear sky, it seemed 
to give that opportunity and yet afford an op- 
portunity for service—and I am going to give 
everything that is in me for this period to that 
service. 

I am still a tenderfoot in the motion picture 
business. I have said that what I did not know 
about it would fill the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
sut one thing I do know, and that is the honest 
purpose involved in the undertaking. That hon- 
esty of purpose is the vitally important thing 
right now. 
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304 THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


AN HoNORABLE PRECEDENT 


In proceeding in this mutual fashion to take 
care of their own business these picture people 
did nothing original; in fact they borrowed the 
method from Massachusetts. In 1646 the boot 
makers of Boston complained to the General 
Court of “much bad work produced by their 
craft’ and petitioned for permission to join 
themselves in one large company so that “all 
boots might be alike made well.’”’ And in this 
effort to improve the people’s pictures we de- 
rive not only a consciousness of regularity but we 
derive that certain assurance which always results 
from following in the footsteps of our Pilgrim 
ancestors. 

The importance of the association’s first great 
purpose, ‘to establish and maintain the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in motion 
picture production” and the fact that its realiza- 
tion is now progressing can not be overestimated. 
And there is no group in this country more in- 
terested than are you teachers in its consumma- 
tion. While this is true, you, of course, have a 
special interest in the second great objective, 
that is—‘‘to develop the educational as well as 
the entertainment value and general usefulness 
of the industry” and for the attainment of both 
ends | want your sympathetic cooperation. 

The motion picture is essentially, of course, a 
source of amusement, and its importance in that 
regard is measured only by the imperative neces- 
sity of entertainment for our people. 


TWENTY MILLION SPECTATORS 


In the United States, in all the big cities and 
in all those maple-shaded towns and villages which 
comprise America there are perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand motion picture theatres and in those theatres 
fifteen million seats. Taking into account at least 
two performances a day and applying the collected 
statistics, we estimate that within every twenty- 
four hours between Maine and California 
twenty million men, women and children look 
for an hour or two on the motion picture screen. 
They come with no preoccupation; not out of 
duty nor out of solicitation, but just in that mood 
of reception and relaxation, in that state of mind 
and emotion which a master psychologist, a great 
teacher, would want them to come, having the 
desire to make the strongest possible impression 
upon them. Commissioner of Education John 
James Tigert said recently, “Within the celluloid 
film lies the most powerful weapon for the at- 


tack against ignorance that the world has ever 
known.” 
AN INFLUENCE ABSOLUTELY LIMITLESS 


Obviously, it is true that the influence of the 
motion picture on our national life is, indeed, ab- 
solutely limitless—its influence on our taste, its 
influence on our conduct, its influence on our as- 
pirations, its influence on our youth and its con- 
sequent immeasurable influence on our future. 
And so its integrity must—and shall—be pro- 
tected just as we protect the integrity of our 
churches, and its quality must—and_ shall—be 
developed just as we develop the quality of our 
schools. 

The men who have pioneered in this industry 
have already accomplished wonderful things. It 
has been like an Arabian Nights story. There is 
little wonder that these crowded years have been 
in some respects a chaos. When keen men saw 
the commercial possibilities in motion pictures 
they set out in feverish haste on the world-old 
quest for gold, just as the Forty-niners did when 
the word came from Sutter’s Mill, that sent them 
around Cape Horn and overland across desert, 
mountain and plain, undaunted by peril, hard- 
ship or savage. And let us not forget as a matter 
of history that while the pioneer in any business 
is always a romantic figure, his conduct frequent- 
ly does not measure up to the best boarding school 
standard. 


It Is SUSPECTED THAT COMMERCE Was BorN IN 
PIRACY 


We take no particular pride in the early days 
of development of the railroads or the fur trade 
or the oil fields of yesterday. It is strongly sus- 
pected that commerce was born in piracy and 
we do know that organized society itself was born 
in the little group which lifted its hand against all 
other groups in the fierce, skin-clan which knew 
no law but violence and no purpose but the de- 
fense of its own cave. 

It is a far cry from the many phases of the 
development of these industries to the develop- 
ment of this, but there is not an entire absence 
of analogy. There has been competition of the 
fiercest kind, of course. There has been no time 
for adequate reflection. ‘The mere physical and 
mechanical expansion of the early years has been 
so rapid and so great that there was neither time 
nor mood to consider adequately the moral and 
educational responsibilities inherent in this great 
new thing. 
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THe PicrurRE FRONTIER Has BECOME A BusI- 
NESS THOROUGHFARE 


But those days are over. At the end of this 
period f incredibly compressed _ physical, 
mechani financial and artistic development, 
the yneers have caught their second breath. The 
icture become a business thorough- 


fare, and the picture pioneer a sober business 


nan. O own weight the industry has settled 
down commercially into a sanity and conserva 
tism like that of the banking world. It has 


ts res] onsibility and its duty to the 


public and it wi/l fulfill that responsibility and 
auty. 
| wonder if you realize what it means for the 
general good that these men who pioneered in 
this ustry, who had the vision, industry, initia- 
ve and nerve, if you will, to make this thing 
lat it 20 years—I wonder if you realize 


what it means that these men now have united to 
make it their first business to do everything in 
their power to establish and maintain “the high- 
ind artistic standards of motion 


you realize, you teachers and 
iose who have at heart the general welfare 


[ wonder if you 


realize just what their action 


means, and what the motion picture means, to the 


youth of [ approach this subject 


country? 
not merely from the view point of the men who 
| dollars invested in the business, 
but from the viewpoint of the fathers and mothers 
who have millions of children invested in the 
business 

We say 20,000,000 a day see motion pictures. 
Very well, possibily half, I do not know, of this 
number, are children, and they go with the same 
open mind. Above everything else perhaps is our 
duty to t 
| do not have to say that this industry must have 


he youth in this situation. To teachers 


1 
| 
l 


toward that sacred thing, the mind of a child, 


toward that clean, virgin thing, that unmarked 
slate, the same sense of responsibility, the same 


1 
41 
| 


care about the impressions made upon it, that 
the best teacher or the best clergyman or the 


most inspired teacher of youth would have. 
\ New AMBITION 


During the time when I had the acceptance 
of this new work under consideration I took 
three little cowboy suits home to Sullivan, In- 


diana—one for my boy, aged six, and one for 


each of his cousins, aged five and eight. They 
took these little suits into the bedroom to put 
them on and then come out and show me. | 
heard them quarreling in the bedroom, and | won- 
dered what they could be fussing about under 
those circumstances. I went to the door to listen. 
They were having a real quarrel as to which one, 
when they came out to show me, would be Bill 
Hart. Mark you, aged five, six and eight \nd 
finally my boy, in a very vigorous voice, said, 
“All right, then, all right, then, I'll be Doug.” 
\\ ell, it Wasa lesson. It used to be W he nwe were 
avs that possibly we quarreled a little over who 
would be Abraham Lincoln or George Washing 
ton or, if we were real nifty, we might want to 
be Buffalo Bill. But now it is who will be Bill 
Hart, Douglas Fairbanks or Charlie Chaplin, 
and so forth. 

[ tell you, a movement earnestly and sincerely 
inaugurated and carried on to establish and main 
tain the highest possible moral and artistic stan- 
dards of motion picture production and to de 
velop the educational may perhaps be slow at 
the beginning, the results, we are confident, will 


be permanent and certain. 
THe New Atways RousEts ANTAGONISM 


Now this is not a one-sided matter. We must 
consider these motion picture problems with that 
patience and tolerance which results from a 
recollection of the habits and customs whenever 
a new thing comes. Every new industry, every 
new science or art makes mistake, and ts criti- 
cised. All of them have had to remedy their 
faults of early days. The telegraph and tele 
phone were criticized. It was regarded as a 
sinful act to disseminate the printed word in 
any form among the humbler people, who were 
supposed to remain in the niche of life “in which 
God placed them.” The bicycle and then the auto 
mobile were pronounced “agencies of the devil.” 
Riding on railroads was so evil that the use of 
schoolhouses for even a discussion of the question 
was prohibited, with proclamations that “such 
things as railroads are impossibilities and rank in- 
fidelity. If God had designed that His intelligent 
creatures should travel at the frightful speed of 
fifteen miles per hour by steam, He would clearly 
have foretold it through His holy prophets.” 
(From letter signed by School Board of Lancas 
ter, Ohio, to F. W. Force, of Gilman, in 1826.) 
Medical men declared bathtubs a menace to 
health. In 1843, Philadelphia tried to prohibit 
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bathing between November Ist and March 15th, 
by ordinance, and in 1845 Boston itself made 
bathing unlawful except when prescribed by a 
physician; and Virginia taxed bathtubs $30 a 
year. 

All of these things you know. The Press has 
arrived at its great present position of stability 
as the fruit of six centuries of development. 
From the Guttenburg Bible to the newspaper and 
magazine of today is indeed a long and slow 
process of invention and development. What 
John Milton did in the fight for freedom of 
the Press; what Benjamin Franklin did; what 
was done by Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, 
Joseph Pulitzer, by Colonel Nelson, by Henry 
Watterson, and by the other heroic figures in the 
long pull for finer and better service and for 
constitutional protection of freedom of the Press 
from the aggressions of official control—all those 
things must be done in this industry here and 
now. 

Nothing can be taken from the past. The men 
who first took up this new thing are still alive. 
The pioneers of our institution are the men who 
are still in the business. We are at this moment 
in the very midst of achieving a set of high 
standards in our relations to each other and to 
the public and in our responsibilities to the world. 
But the difficulties of all these things are being 
worked out, and so great an agency for good 
will the motion pictures soon become, if sincere 
efforts count and sincere cooperation is given by 
thinking Americans of the type represented by 
this audience—that before long the criticism will 
die away and the present critics will be sounding 
the praise of this new art, based always on its 
demonstrated integrity, quality and usefulness. 


WHat THE PusLic WANTS 


In another way, indeed, it is not a one-sided 
matter. It has been said repeatedly that certain 
objectionable pictures which have been made are 
the class of pictures which the public wanted, and 
that such productions have been the meeting of 
the demands of the public, based on box office 
receipts. 

One way for you to help us make good pictures 
is very easy, and that is by refusing to patronize 
bad pictures. If one were to start a vegetarian 
hotel and day by day a large number of guests 
were to storm into the dining room demanding 
roast beef cooked rare, this hotel keeper, though 


the most enthusiastic of vegetarians, would ex- 
perience substantial difficulty in putting over a 
bill of fare consisting entirely of asparagus. 

I am not suggesting an alibi for the motion 
picture business, for the motion picture business 
is going through on the highway which leads to 
better pictures. I am only emphasizing that this 
is not a one-man’s job nor the job of one group; 
it is the multitude’s job, and in doing it there is 
work for all. One of the largest producers has 
told me that in his opinion the outstanding finan- 
cial successes in the last eighteen months have 
been clean pictures. I may not know thoroughly 
the picture business, but I do know thoroughly 
the American public, and I know that its man- 
hood and womanhood is sound, and will support 
clean pictures. Of course, the American public 
will support clean pictures. And the American 
public is the real censor for the motion picture, 
just as it is for the press and the pulpit. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC THE REAL CENSOR 


May I refer a minute to this question of cen- 
sorship, which is an incident in the matter? The 
people of this country, of course, are against 
censorship fundamentally—against censorship of 
press, against censorship of pulpit and against 
censorship of pictures. But just as certainly, my 
friends, is this country against wrongdoing— 
and the demand for censorship will fail when the 
reason for the demand is removed. As we move 
toward the consummation of the objects of our 
association just in like degree will recede all de- 
mands for censorship. 

I am against political censorship, of course, be- 
cause political censorship will not do what is 
hoped for in the last analysis. 


Two PHASES oF EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


In planning for the production of educational 
moving pictures there are two phases to be con- 
sidered: first the pedagogic picture and then 
the picture which is semi-educational and semi- 
entertainment. It must be that the motion pic- 
ture is a distinct contribution to visual instruction. 
The quick way to the brain is through the eye. 
Scientific tests which have been made and which 
are being made and with which you are familiar 
seem to prove the value of the motion picture in 
the class room. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Motion Pictures and the Churches 


DEAN CHARLES N. LATHROP 


Social Service Commission of the 


Federal Council of Churches 





situations. 


films shown throughout the country. 





Conventional moralists sometimes fail to realize that realistic art is not neces- 
sarily immoral because of its frank and intimate treatment of elemental life 


Until the “Blue Law” attitude and psychology are wholly substituted by 
something more intelligent and constructive Philistinism will thrive. 

The screen is not the worst offender. 

Persons differ widely regarding motion picture standards. 

Conditions call for a marked improvement in the general character of the 








This is the first of a series of four articles 
summarizing a study of motion pictures made 
by the Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. It 1s a remarkable 
survey of conditions, and its findings and con- 
clusions are practicable and sane. It should be 
read not only by producers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors but also by parents and all who attend 
motion picture performances. 

Dean Lathrop is executive of the Department 
f Christian Social Service of the Episcopal 
Church. He gives special thanks and praise to 
Lee F. Hanmer, director of the Recreation De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation for 
collection and presentation of most of the data 
collected 


Those who are looking for the sensational 
and extraordinary will be disappointed in this 
study of motion pictures under the direction of 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches. It frankly lacks the thrill 
and excitement of the reform movement. It 
does not denounce and it finds the ultimate solu- 
tion of its problem in the social ideals of the 
whole community. 

The character of the motion pictures shown 
daily in commercial houses is the ground of 
much controversy which is causing concern to 
many of the most earnest people in our churches. 
Church officials, and in particular those re- 
sponsible for social and educational work, are 
continually receiving protests against the screen 


and demands for the endorsement of some plan 
for control over motion pictures. The criticisms 
specify the excessive portrayal of crime and vio- 
lence, unwhdlesome treatment of sex themes, of 
marriage and divorce, and of family life. 

It should be recognized at the outset that with 
reference to those and similar criticisms the 
screen is not the worst offender. In many 
theatres the pictures are fine and wholesome by 
comparison with the vaudeville performances 
that accompany them. 

In the nature of the case motion pictures, be- 
cause they emanate from a few centers of pro- 
duction, lend themselves more readily to control 
than does the action stage. Also the greater in- 
fluence of the screen upon the young gives vastly 
greater importance to its quality. Those are at 
once reasons for considering definite social ac- 
tion, and a reason for exercising caution and 
restraint lest such action be arbitrary, super- 
ficial and unjust. 

Any effort at betterment needs to be addressed 
to the entire industry. The attitude of the pub- 
lic toward films, as toward theatrical perform- 
ances, is difficult to determine. Members of the 
trade often declare that films of a risqué char- 
acter are very much in demand and that the pub- 
lic is therefore responsible for their use. There 
is, unfortunately, evidence to support this con- 
tention. 


It was pointed out by the Cleveland Recreation 
Survey that utterly false impressions as to the 
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character of a film are frequently given by ad- 
vertising. If the pictures were as bad as the 
posters sometimes indicate the conditions would 
be much more serious. Undoubtedly some of the 
harsh criticism of motion pictures which is now 
heard is based on what the critics think the films 
are. 


Again it is not uncommon for theatrical pro- 


ducers and exhibitors to state the reverse of this. 
Experience seems to indicate that the response 
of the public is equally pronounced whether the 
performance is of artistic quality and high moral 
tone, or of a subtly salacious character; if it 
kindles the imagination and conveys a thrill, lit- 
tle else matters. 

During the year 1921 an effort was made to 
secure op'nions from groups of church people 
in a number of cities as to the character of the 
films in their communities. They are probably 
illustrative of general opinion on the part of our 
people on this subject. 

The Church Federation of Philadelphia re- 
ports the results of a survey in which, it was 
estimated about two hundred people took part. 
There are approximately 165 licensed motion 
picture houses in the city where pictures are 
shown, 87 of which were visited; 346 perform- 
ances and 427 films reported. Of these films 
191 were approved as containing no undesirable 
feature whatsoever. 

The Committee making the study expressed re- 
gret that such pictures were not more widely 
shown in the poorer districts of the city. The 
report characterized 149 as “indifferent.” It 
should be noted, however, that the Committee 
used the term “indifferent” to include films in 
which there is “underlying unwholesomeness of 
theme, or false standards of conduct,” and other 
questionable features 

Eighty-seven films were condemned as rad- 
ically bad and undesirable. By “bad films” the 
Committee meant pictures showing “gross im- 
morality, vice, brutality, torture, vividly por- 
trayed suicide or murder—realistic scenes of 
sensuality or the procedure of criminals—epi- 
sodes tending to stir up racial antagonisms or to 
ridicule the representatives of law and order 
and of the church.” 

Approximately 20 per cent of the films re- 
viewed were condemned. ‘These had presumably 
all been passed by the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Censors. 


A 


In Springfield, Mass., a church committee 
found conditions much less disturbing although 
the number of films reported on was very much 
smaller. The condemned pictures numbered 
only 11.7 per cent of the entire number and cuts 
were found necessary in only one. The com- 
mittee was, in general, well pleased with what it 
found. 

The Louisville, Ky., reports condemned 13.9 
per cent of the pictures viewed and found that 
nearly a third of the total number needed cuts. 

In Dayton, Ohio, 30.3 per cent of the pictures 
viewed were condemned and almost the same 
proportion were considered to need cuts—this, 
in spite of the fact that Ohio has a State Board 
of Censors. 

From Harrisburg, Pa., came the report that 
54.3 per cent of the films viewed, all of which 
had presumably been passed by the State Board 
of censorship, were too bad to be shown. In 
more than half the remaining number cuts were 
recommended. 

Among the reasons given in these studies for 
the adverse judgments recorded were the fol- 
lowing: violence, objectionable treatment of 
home life and sex themes, crime, murder, drunk- 
enness, ridicule of law and religion, brutality in 
action and expression. 

It should be said that in few, if any, cases 
covered by this study were the judgments 
reached by the entire committee sitting together. 
The committees were asked to agree upon 
standards and then to divide themselves into 
teams for the actual survey. It seems likely 
that the opinions recorded are typical of a con- 
siderable body of opinion in each community. 

The differences in conclusions undoubtedly in- 
dicate chiefly a difference in view point, although 
in some degree, no doubt, an actual difference in 
conditions. One committee admitted frankly 
that it could not agree on standards and one re- 
ported no more than the formulation of stand- 
ards. 

Another of the committees—a committee with 
an exceptional personnel—commented in_ strik- 
ing fashion concerning certain social conse- 
quences believed to flow from the low character 
of motion pictures. 

“The teachers of the public schools report that 
the present type of pictures shown is exceedingly 
detrimental to the progress of the children in the 
schools. The lurid, sensational dramas rob the 


(Continued on Page 342) 
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The Two Extra Employees 


Dr. FRANK 


ly ery place of business where fifty or more 
ersons are employed there ought to be two 
extra employees. One should be an artist and 
isician. 

uve big department store, every factory, 
every steel mill, every mine, every city govern- 

ent, every shipping company, every army, and 
every other enterprise where a number of human 
ings are associated in work should hire these 
two extra persons. 
[he artist should be employed to paint and 
draw and photograph and sculpture the persons 
and scenes incident to the common work. 

tle should not devote his time to making land- 
scapes and marine pieces or Madonnas and field 
marshals 


He should depict what he sees. 


I 


The purpose is to show the people engaged in 
the work the charm and beauty and wonder and 
idealistic quality of the thing in which they are 
engage 

‘Everything,’ said Emerson, “is beautiful, 
when you see it from the right perspective.” It 
is the artist’s business to furnish perspective. 

eam play and esprit de 
COTps art developed by seeing 
one’s particular occupation in 
its proper relation and subor- 
dination to the general pur- 


pose 


\mericans have a long way 
to travel before they reach the 
point where they understand 


the economic value of beauty. 


The idea that there is noth- 
ing beautiful about one’s par- 
ticular work, because it is 
sooty O1 sordid, is erroneous. 
Anvthing is beautiful, if we 
know how to look at it, and 


that is the artist’s business to 


CRANE 


The other employee should be a musician 

Every mill and factory should be also a mus- 
ical organization. 

Only when people learn how to play together 
do they learn how to work together. 

Especially should chorus singing and orchestral 
music be encouraged. 

There is direct bearing between the making of 
right music and the doing of right work. No 
man can be a musician without discipline, with- 
out harmony. Nobody but a musician realizes 
how futile any man’s effort is unless it is exactly 
eauged to the efforts of those about him. 

Work is not disagreeable, work is not an afflic- 
tion. Work is hard, simply because we do not 
know how to work and cannot bring the right 
spirit to it. 

We need the artist and the musician to show us 
the joy and beauty of work much more than we 
need schemes or money by which to avoid work. 


(Copyright, 1922, by Frank Crane.) 


Published by permission of The Globe and Associated News 
papers. 














show working people how to Roller Skating, New Haven, Conn. 


look at their work 


An eager crowd awaiting the outcome of the roller skating derby 
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Spangler Goes A-Swimmin’ — - 


ARTHUR H. MILLER 











Ring Race Over Pool, Spangler, Pa. 


All of you “oldsters” who have forgotten the 
thrill and joy of being youngsters come with me 
to the little town of Spangler over in the coal 
hills of Pennsylvania to the opening of the Com- 
munity Park and Community Swimming Pool. 
Can you merge with me in a day of July perfec- 
tion, sunshine, green hills and a whole town and 
countryside in holiday spirits for the big “do- 
ings”; just the way you used to feel back in the 
old home town on circus day when you woke 
and found the morning sunshine dancing over the 
rag carpet. 


Can you see strong young arms—and old ones 
too—flashing over the water in the swimming 
contests? Can you see the balancing antics of 
the walkers of the greased pole suspended over 
the water or hear the splash and laughter as they 
slip and fall into the pool? Can you see that big 
rope stretched over the pool for a tug of war be- 
tween the married and single men and can you 
hear the shouts of the rooters as bachelors or 
benedicts are drawn perilously near the rim? 
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One of the stunts at the grand opening 


Are you following me? No? You say you 
have too many cares on your mind to bother with 
reading this nonsense? So have the good peo- 
ple of Spangler many cares and perhaps of a 
more vital nature than yours, for work and bread 
have been none too plentiful in the Spangler 
region for more than a year! For a number of 
months there has been no work at all at the mines 
on account of the strike. In the town business 
of all kinds has been pretty poor or else at a 
standstill. Too often the ‘wolf’ has prowled 
uncomfortably close to the door. Is that not 
enough to put community morale at pretty low 
ebb? That is why the people of Spangler built 
their swimming pool and community park. And, 
by the way, how do your troubles compare with 
theirs? 

That settled, let’s get the rest of the picture. 
Did you ever see a pie eating contest, or what 
might be more to the point did you ever eat in 
one? You never saw a score of small boys find 
their way around and outside of a score of 
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blackberry pies faster than those Spangler lads! 
And you never saw as many small girls find their 
way through huge slices of watermelon faster 
than the lassies who entered the Spangler 
watermelon eating contest for girls. 


A VARIETY OF ANTICS 


There were many other things to keep up the 
fun and excitement, a tug of war in the water, 
a quick change race for the boys, a contest over 
the pool on the travelling rings, a boxing bout 
which space forbids recounting in detail. Then 
there was the big picnic in the grove adjacent to 


the pool, games of croquet and last and most 


thrilling of all the water battle between the vol- 
unteer fire companies of Spangler and Patton. 

[If you have never seen a real old-fashioned 
water battle you have a treat in store. Picture 
several blocks of the main street lined six or 
eight deep on the sidewalks and about as many 


~ 


nore people in windows and clinging to every 
available vantage point. Down the street the 


\merican Legion band is playing a lively tune 
and facing 


~~ 


in the center of this ampitheater, nozzles at the 


each other about a hundred feet apart 


ready, the chosen members of the two fire com- 
panies all in rubber from boots to helmets. The 
water is turned on and the duel of deluge begins. 
It is a contest of skill and endurance. The ad- 
vance is slow being signalled at regular intervals 
by a blast on the referee’s whistle and only about 
five feet at a time. Victory goes to the company 
which sticks to the nozzle the longest. I am told 
that the menace of imminent drowning some- 
times causes one company or the other to give 
up. In the case of Spangler vs. Patton the latter 
was decreed the winner because one of the Span- 
gler company momentarily released his hold on 
the nozzle to recover his helmet which the stream 
had cast off 

Thus was written on the calendars of Span- 
gler in large red letters “July 20, 1922,” for it 
was indeed a “red letter day.” And now you 
are asking how thev did it and how all of this 
good fortune, the swimming pool, the play- 
grounds, the community park and all came to 
the little town in the coal hills far off the beaten 
track and so beset with the problems of exist- 
ence. The answer is this, initiative of women 
and men, a newly awakened community spirit 
plus the help of Community Service. Surely 
It is merely the 
assuming of community responsibilities by com- 


this is no conjurer’s magic. 


munity-minded men and women for the greater 
good and happiness of all. The same course is 
open to any community. In fact in the region of 
Spangler several of the neighboring communi- 
ties have followed the lead and have community 
swimming pools planned, under construction or 
completed. Among them are Barnesboro, Moss 
Creek, Ehrenfeld, Watkins and Ebensburg. 


A Rea COMMUNITY PROJECT 


The story of the beginning, growth and suc- 
cess of the Spangler project will undoubtedly be 
of interest to other communities not only from 
the standpoint of organization and method, but 
especially as it relates to financing and as it tells 
how a concrete swimming pool 60 x 100 feet was 
built for a total expenditure of $1,256.00. Of 
course much more went into the construction 
than concrete. There were many days of hard, 
gratuitous work on the part of hundreds of men 
and boys of Spangler. That is what made the 
construction cost so low and, which is perhaps 
more important to remember, what made it a 
It is true that 
there was little paid work to be had for the mines 


real community swimming pool. 


were closed but it is also true that but for the 
proper use and direction of the idle time and 
the supplying of the necessary incentive there 
would have been no swimming pool. 

The Spangler Civic Club was organized on 
March 8, 1922, by Miss May E. Dillon, organizer 
in the bituminous coal fields for Community 
Service, with forty-two Spangler women as 
charter members, its purpose being community 
recreation and its first objective the construc- 
tion of the swimming pool. 


RAISING THE MONEY 


The members assessed themselves $1.00 a year 
for membership which brought the first fifty 
dollars into the treasury. The week before 
Easter a rummage sale, the first in the history 
of the town, was held and brought in $132.00. 
This was followed by a bake sale which cleared 
$50.00. The town council then appropriated 
$200.00 and a Soliciting Committee of the Civic 
Club went to work and brought in another 
$200.00. A dance netted $70.00, thus bringing 
the total up to $702.00 without a great deal of 
effort. This was a good beginning in such hard 
times but the amount was not sufficient to see the 
project through so several public-spirited citi 
zens volunteered to indorse a note for the bal- 
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ance required up to $1,000.00, the note to be 


paid off as the money is raised. Thus the Civic 
Club had $1,700.00 at its disposal. 

No expenditure for a site was necessary as 
Mr. James McClain, a citizen of vision, had al- 
ready presented to the town a beautiful tract of 
several acres finely wooded and just across a 
little stream within a stone’s throw of the center 
of the town. It proved to be an ideal spot for 


swimming pool, playgrounds, tennis courts, cro- 
quet grounds and picnic grove. 

On April twenty-fourth the District Repre- 
sentative of Community Service made a survey 
of the plot and drew up plans which were pre- 
sented the same evening at a joint meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Civic Club, Town 
Council and Firemen’s Association. The plans 
were unanimously adopted and a construction 
committee of six members appointed, two mem- 
bers from Council, two from the Firemen’s As- 
sociation, and two citizens at large. It was de- 
cided that all work should be donated by the men 
and boys of the town, the women supplying free 
lunches. In order to head up the work properly 
it was decided to employ one of the men as con- 
struction boss at thirty-five cents per hour for 
working time. 


EVERYBODY HELPS 


The keynote in construction was economy. A 
dealer in building material provided all of the 
cement, sand, stone and lumber at cost, (the us- 
ual price is 4.50 per cubic yard) thus ef- 
fecting a considerable saving. Local contractors 
agreed to do all of the concrete work at $2.75 
per cubic yard. A plumbing firm supplied at 
cost several hundred feet of 1% inch pipe to 
bring the water from a nearby spring. One of 
the mine operators donated a quantity of steel 
cable, rods and scrap steel from the mines for 
reinforcing the concrete. The use of two motor 
trucks and a team was donated for several 
weeks by another public-spirited citizen. The 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Co. laid a mine 
track from the railroad to the site of the pool and 
furnished a mine car on which was conveyed all 
of the building material, thus saving a quarter 
of a mile haul. The boys of the town had a 
great deal of fun loading and unloading this car 
and pushing it along the track. 

Work actually began on May sixth with a 
grand clean-up day when all of the old stumps 
were blasted out and the whole plot thoroughly 
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policed. Excavating started on May eighth and 
during that week and the next there were an 
average of thirty men on the job each day. The 
local union of the United Mine Workers of 
America set May eleventh as “Miner’s Day” and 
requested the members to turn out in a body. 
The women of the Civic Club served lunches to 
all of the men on the job thus giving the whole 
project the appearance of a big picnic. It is im- 
possible to estimate accurately the cost of the 
labor donated but it would probably be in the 
neighborhood of $2,500.00. All labor with the 
exception of the construction boss and the haying 
of the concrete was donated. The money ac- 
tually spent was: 

Materials, cement, sand, crushed stone 


i NS Po dec ened deed aee eee $610.00 
NS erent da rc i weiidr i Galen cecal 190.00 
Lamches for the MINOR... 2.6.05 ec ecwcen 56.00 
Pay of construction boss .............. 200.00 
Pay of cement contractor............. 200.00 





Total $1,256.00 
How THE Poor Is BuiLr 


The pool is approximately sixty feet wide by 
one hundred feet long. It is graded from a 
depth of three feet, lengthwise of the pool, to a 
depth of seven and one-half feet, thus giving the 
swimmers an opportunity to use the full 100 
foot length of the pool. There is an eighteen 
inch base of rock and cement “grouting” running 
down from two to four feet below the floor level 
of the pool. This not only forms a solid base for 
the concrete walls but prevents seepage under the 
walls. The grouting goes down four feet on the 
shallow side and slopes off with the floor level 
to two feet down on the deep side. 

The walls are built on and tied into the grout- 
ing. They are twelve inches wide at the bottom 
and taper up on the inside to a width of eight 
inches at the top. This tapering is sufficient to 
allow for the expansion of ice in the winter and 
thus make possible the use of the pool as a 
skating rink. In the walls a 1—2—4 concrete 
mix was used. For reinforcing were used two 
and one-half inch steel bars and one inch steel 
cable. Along the deep side the walls projected 
about four feet above the ground level so the 
earth was banked against them and a four foot 
board walk constructed around the edge of the 
pool with steps leading up. Concrete walls built 
in accordance with the above specifications as 
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to thickness and mix will not leak. From the 
dimensions given one can readily estimate the 
amount of cement, sand and stone required and 
the cubic yards of concrete for a pool of this 
size. 

One corner of the shallow side about fifteen 
feet square was separated from the rest of the 
pool by a woven wire fence as a safe wading 
pool for the little tots. At one end of the deep 
section a springing board was placed and at the 
other end a diving tower was erected with two 
platforms, the lower one about ten feet above the 
water and the upper one about eighteen feet 
above and projecting about three feet over the 
water. To economize the first year a flooring of 
clean creek gravel was used. Next year a con- 
crete flooring will be constructed. Because of 
the depth of the grouting there is no leakage even 
with the gravel bottom. The concrete bottom 
will mean an expenditure of about $500.00. 

\ frame bathhouse on concrete piers was 
erected adjacent to the pool with sixteen spacious 
dressing rooms. The basket system for check- 
ing clothing is used, thus giving the house a 
capacity of caring for about fifty persons. 

GETTING THE WATER 

\s is always the case with swimming pools 
where an abundant city water supply is not 
available or where the water company rates are 
prohibitive the problem of securing an adequate 
water supply was a perplexing one. A spring 
m a hillside within easy piping distance of the 
pool was investigated. A farmer stated in ac- 
cents Polish that it had never failed to give 
forth an abundance of water even in the driest 
weather. This statement was verified by many 
of the old residents. At the time, April twenty- 
second, it was flowing copiously. The water 
was pure and all that could be desired. So it was 
arranged with the farmer to improve his spring 
by putting in a fine new trough in return for 
which he was to permit the piping of the sur- 
plus water to the pool. 

The stream flowing through the park like 
nearly all of the streams in the mining sections 
is highly sulphurous and so unfit for bathing 
purposes. before the days of the pool some of 
the small boys did essay an occasional swim to 
emerge with their hair standing as erect as if 
starched. 

On July twelfth, nine weeks after excavating 
started, the pool was ready for filling and the 
grand opening scheduled for July twentieth. 


But what a wave of consternation swept over the 
town when it was discovered that the flow from 
the spring was insufficient to pour 300,000 gal- 
lons of water into the pool in a single week! 

But at this stage of their project and with 
suceess in sight the Spanglerites were not to be 
robbed of victory. Necessity was ever the 
mother of invention. Several thousand feet of 
hose were appropriated from the fire house and 
from the lumber yard and strung from the pool 
over the creek on a trestle, burrowed under 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, through 
the town where it was suspended over the trol- 
ley line to Gray’s dam which was full of pure 
water. The fire engine was hauled up to the 
dam and all day the fourteenth it pumped with 
might and main with the result that the pool was 
half filled. 

Then another discouraging discovery was 
made. The Fire Chief began to wonder what 
he would do in case of a conflagration with all 
of his hose strung up on telegraph poles and 
buried under the railroad and the lumber dealer 
bethought himself of a like emergency in his 
lumber yard. These little details had been lost 
sight of in the excitement of getting the pool 
filled. So down came all of the hose and was 
restored to its proper place in fire house and 
lumber yard. And the pool was only half filled 
and the grand opening but five days off. 

In this crisis the neighboring towns of Moss 
Creek and Patton came to the rescue and loaned 
to Spangler their surplus hose which was just 
enough to reach. So the little red fire engine was 
again hauled to Gray’s dam and merrily chugged 
away until the seventeenth when the pool was 
FILLED! 

Although the water supply from the spring is 
sufficient to keep a surface overflow it was be- 
lieved necessary as a precautionary health meas- 
ure to drain the pool at least every two weeks. 
To insure quick refilling, 1,200 feet of wooden 
pipe, a donation of a local coal company, has 
been laid to one of the shafts of a second coal 
company, where a considerable stream of pure 
water is continuously being pumped out of the 
earth. This water was tested and found en- 
tirely fit for use. It is pumped out at the rate 
of 100 gallons per minute. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


In constructing the concrete or tile flooring 
of a swimming pool there are certain factors 


(Continued on Page 336) 
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Making the Best of Street Play 


RosBert K. HANSON 


Metropolitan Boys’ Work Executive, Rotary Club, Newark, New Jersey 


\s the value of city prop- 
erty increases it very often 
becomes a difficult matter for 
a recreation commission or 
the Board of Education to se- 
cure an appropriation for the 
purchase of property for 
playgrounds, especially if the 
property has several buildings 
on it. To obtain play space 
for the congested sections is a real task for those 
interested in the play life of the community. 

Newark, New Jersey, with nearly a half mil- 
lion population, of whom 113,913 are boys and 
girls between five and eighteen years of age, is 
faced with the problem of providing for the 
proper direction of the superfluous energies of 
these young people. With no funds available 
from the city, and with a retrenchment necessary 
in the school playgrounds of the Board of Educa- 
tion because of lack of funds, the city this year 
found it necessary to devise new means for car- 
ing for the large number of children deprived 
of the playground privileges which last year were 
their pleasure. ‘To meet the need street or block 
playgrounds were decided upon. 

The Rotary Club, through its boys’ work ex- 
ecutive, secured the cooperation of six boys’ work 
agencies and with their help proceeded to de- 
velop a city-wide plan for block play. This hav- 
ing been done, it was necessary to interest the 
different city departments whose cooperation 
would make the plan successful. The depart- 
ment of Streets and Public Improvements agreed 
to close traffic in ten different streets throughout 
the city and to flush and sweep them. The Police 
Department supplied two uniformed men _ to 
guard each end of the street to prevent traffic 
from breaking through, and the Fire Department 
was notified of the hours and locations of streets 
closed for one, two, or three nights a week. 


THE PLAN 


The selection of streets for playgrounds was 
most important and was determined by a survey 
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of juvenile delinquency, which showed certain 
localities as hot beds of juvenile waywardness. 
It was necessary that the streets selected should 
be macadam for flushing and cleaning purposes, 
and that they should not be main arteries of 
travel. Each center was in charge of a paid play- 
ground director who built up an organization of 
older boys and girls from the neighborhood to 
assist him in teaching games to the different 
groups. In the Italian neighborhood an Italian 
director was procured who could speak the 
language fluently. This plan was carried out in 
all the play centers with remarkable results. 
After each playground session a brief meeting 
of the volunteer play leaders was held. At these 
meetings suggestions for the improvement of 
work were given and once every two weeks a 
social evening was enjoyed by the director and 
his volunteer associates. 

The equipment for each center consisted of a 
volley ball and net, a playground basket ball, 
several tennis balls, jumping rope, rubber quoits, 
bean bags, ten pins, and other minor equipment. 
One of the most important supplies is granolite 
paint which stands up splendidly for several 
weeks when allowed to dry properly. Most of 
the games used were free-hand games or those 
which can be played with home-made equipment. 

Each street was divided into four general sec- 
tions and in each of these sections there were 
again subdivisions. Each division had two vol- 
unteer secretaries who kept record of the games 
played. At eight o'clock the attendance was 
taken. The operating time was from seven to 
eight-thirty p. m. Thus splendid opportunity 
was given-the older boys and girls employed dur- 
ing the day to have play under leadership. 


How THE PLAN WorKED Out 


To see from 800 to 1100 boys and girls rang- 
ing in ages from five to twenty years all playing 
games at the same time is a remarkable sight. 
The visitor who arrives on the scene is imme- 
diately impressed with the discipline and 
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Stuart Patterson Memorial Park 


D. F. 


GARLAND 


Director of Welfare, National Cash Register Company 


The Stuart Patterson Memorial Park of Day- 
ton is one of the most beautiful small parks in 


the State of Ohio. It is located in the northeast 
section of the city of Dayon in the midst of the 
working classes and very close to a colony of 
Hungarian peopl It consists of about twelve 
acres, partly wooded. 


\t the time it was secured for a park, it had 
been laid out in building lots and some of the 
building lots were already sold. This section of 
the city was without a park, and this was the 
last piece of woodland of any respectable size 


in the entire neighborhood. A few interested 
citizens, women, organized a movement for the 


securing of this ground and its devotion to a 
park. After herculean efforts they secured in 
subscriptions from persons in the neighborhood 
and elsewhere in the city, about $15,000. They 
then went before the City Commission and asked 
that the City Commission buy this ground and 
devote it to park purposes. They on their part 
pledged $15,000 toward the original purchase of 
the ground. The total cost of the ground was 
$32,000. 

A landscape architect was employed to lay 
out the park. The park was then graded, shrub- 
bery planted, trees on all four sides of the park, 
a service house built in the center of the park, 
and an open camp built with open fire-place. 
Mrs. H. G. Carnell, the mother of Stuart Pat- 
terson, in whose honor the park was named, 
contributed about $15,000 toward the plan of the 
park, the grading, planting, erection of buildings. 

The park was dedicated to Stuart Patterson, 
a Lieutenant who lost his life in the late war at 
the Wilbur Wright Field. The dedication ex- 
ercises took place on June 19, 1921, on the anni- 
versary of his death. A memorial tablet was 
erected at one of the main entrances to the park. 

There has been an average attendance of 500 
since the opening. The attendance reported by 
the play directors for last season was 58,458 for 
the regular ten-week playground season. 

Besides being represented in all of the play- 
ground leagues and other activities, Stuart Pat- 


terson held a very successful Field Day and Ten- 
nis Tournament. They also had a first-class rep- 
resentative basket ball team in Division No. 4 
of the Municipal League. 

Judge Baggot states that juvenile delinquency 
has decreased sixty per cent in that section since 
the establishmen of the park. 

The following is an itemized exhibit of the 
cost of the park, together with equipment. 


12 acres—Cost 2... cc cccccccccc cscs ep OAIeD 
eo tne iw hchoees oede 2,000.00 
Caretaker’s residence .............. 8,524.00 
Plumbing and Water System........ 2,649.00 
Excavating for System............. 800.00 
ee a eee 1,500.00 
One mile winding walks............ 1,000.00 
I SN ns a son nla weeieate eatin 1,500.00 
Five Tennis Courts with Backstops.. 1,000.00 
Trees, Shrubbery and Plants........ 1,200.00 
2 Baseball Backstops .............. 250.00 
PE ae died Wedd eaves 5440445 125.00 
Memorial Tablet and Stone......... 250.00 
Lacwe Woetlee. Feel «os. 0cccseses 200.00 

DE SE wceudeeessheesis-4624s $52,498.00 


The following is a list of the play apparatus 
which has been installed at Stuart Patterson 
Park: 

(1 long slide 
1—Combination Outfit (2 sets flying rings 
(1 horizontal bar 

1—6 swing outfit 

1—giant stride 

1—traveling ring outfit 

1—8 capacity side motion swing 

1—baby swing outfit—8 swings 

1—4 board teeter 

1—merry-go-round 

l1—ocean wave 

1—large single slide 

2—small single slides 

There are also two baseball diamonds, five 
tennis courts, one sand box, one volley ball 


(Continued on Page 336) 
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316 | POPULAR FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 


A Popular Fourth of July 
Celebration 


A Field Meet and Water Carnival were com- 


bined in the Fourth of July celebration which took 


place at Ipswich, Massachusetts, “The Birthplace 
of American Independence: 

The program opened in the morning with a 
} 
i 


Grand Parade at which the line, forming at Depot 


Square, marched through the town to the music 
of Ipswich Mills Band and the Knights of Malta 
Band to Linebrook Road Playground. 

Here the athletic events took place. There were 
bicycle races for boys, relay races, chinning con- 


tests, obstacle races, running broad jumps, and 


baseball throw for distance. For girls there were 
potato races, obstacle races, 60 yard dash and 
basket ball throw. For men there was the tug- 
of-war, the Police versus the Firemen; 12 pound 
shot put and a one-mile relay. In the “Free-for- 
all races”’ were a sack race, bicycle race and three 
legged race. 

Following a picnic lunch the afternoon pro- 
gram continued, the field events winding up with 
a baseball game between the Ipswich Community 
Service Twilight League Team vs. Beverly Twi- 
light League Team. 

In the evening the Water Carnival included a 
motor boat race, canoe race, tub race, dory boat 
race, musical programs on the water, illuminated 
water crafts and a fire works display. 
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Community Service Float Parade, Ipswich, Massachusetts, July 4, 1922. 


They OughtyTo Have It! 





ducted out of doors. 


semi-professionals. 





I believe in the development of wholesome games and sports, particularly those that are con- 


I believe such sports should in and of themselves give real joy and recreation. 


I believe that the chief aim of athletics should be the physical and moral improvement of the 
entire group, and especially of the less robust, rather than the production of a few highly trained 


JAMES R. ANGELL 

















Apparatus Play 


GENEVIEVE T. HoLMAN 


t that the one essential in playground 
ad stration is a good play leader has become 


that good equipment is a help to a good leader. 


is also a true statement, however, 


o city children it affords substitutes for trees 
fences to climb; to country boys and girls it 
gives opportunity for all round physical develop- 
ent, since the daily chores and work require 
ise of certain sets of muscles. Both 

children will attain higher stand- 

efficiency through tests using 

which offers them a means of trying 

te s] nd gives combined uses of large 
is, with other play materials, gives op 
older boys and girls for spontaneous 
which develops initiative, re 

ness and igdividuality. It attracts new 
ho are too shy and not yet sufficiently 
ter games with the others. Further 
paratus one play leader can super 


‘number of children than without ap 


f 


parat Children of one age can use it while the 
leader is starting games and activities with others. 


facts it is desirable after ade 


has been assured to provide as 
U1 litable apparatus as funds permit. 

In selecting apparatus, first of all choose pieces 

attended by a minimum of danger. 

Design, proper proportions, sound materials, care- 

‘ul construction and durability must be consid- 

ered. Choose apparatus adapted to use by large 

b it the same time. Select those pieces 

ly give exercise but at the same time 


enci ge creative play. 
EOF APPARATUS 


layground is equipped with apparatus 
use all of it. Do not, with older children, rely 


on the free use of apparatus. Stimulate its use 
by having periods under supervision during 
which you watch the children perform stunts of 
their own or teach them new ones. Use it for 
efficie tests—in imaginative play—in play and 
ga 


The following suggestions are offered for ap- 
paratus play for children of different age periods: 


For Children 4-6 Years 


Apparatus. Mr. George E. Johnson in Educa 
tion by Plays and Games lists as good apparatus 
for children of this age: climbing tree or ladder ; 
slide (such as a smooth waxed board with climb- 
ing mount) ; single-pole swing ; see-saw ; parallel 
rails (2 by 4 joists, mounted a few inches from 
the ground for balanced walking and running) ; 
elevated rail or fence; jumping hole filled with 
sawdust, straw or other soft material 

\t the Town and Country School, New York 
City, the equipment consists of the see-saw, stand 
and slide, swinging rope, trapeze, ladder and 
support, parallel bars, sand box, large packing 
boxes and large yard blocks. 

Apparatus Play. With children of this age the 
leader need supervise mainly for fair play and for 
safety in use of apparatus. At this period the 
mere joy of motion and physical activity are ends 
in themselves. Stunts and games are not needed. 
Children need only the opportunity for climbing, 
jumping, balancing, swinging, teetering and 
tumbling. 

The provision of packing boxes and large vard 
blocks encourage creative play of an active sort. 
Children frequently use other pieces of apparatus 
in make-believe play of their own imagining. 
lor example, on high parts of apparatus they will 
play aeroplane ; they will play fire department us- 
ing the slide for engine house, horizontal ladders 
for the second story of the burning building and 
the chair swing for the hospital. Play leaders 
should watch for this sort of play and encourage 
re. 


For Children 7-9 Years of Age 


Apparatus. In Education by Plays and Games, 
Mr. Johnson suggests the following apparatus 
for children of this age: the see-saw ; pole swing ; 
suspended iron rings; climbing rope; climbing 
tree and climbing ladder; tilting ladder; board 
slides; swinging rings; trolley slide and jumping 
pit filled with saw dust, sand or other soft ma 
terial. 

Play on Apparatus. ‘The less difficult stunts 
and games listed for boys and girls from 10-12 
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may be utilized for children of this age. It is not 
wise, however, to permit children under 10 years 
to take part in races on apparatus. 


For Children 10-12 Years 


As has been suggested, it will stimulate free 
play if the play leader set aside a regular period 
once or twice a day to watch stunts the children 
have improvised and to suggest plays and games 
and organize tests and contests. 

Apparatus Play Period. Begin with a simple 
yame so that newcomers will become interested. 
Then teach one or two new stunts ending with 
a relay game or two. 

Stunts rather than formal exercises are the 
best form in which to give gymnastics on sum- 
mer playgrounds, but even in stunts the play 
leader should insist on good gymnastic form and 
proper approach to the apparatus and landing 
from it. The fun element can be maintained by 
the leader’s attitude. ‘The play should be so in- 
formal that beginners and the less expert will 
feel no shyness about trying the games. The in- 
terest of the more expert can be maintained by 
keeping their records and holding tests and con- 
tests. 

Give some time of the play period to games 
in which competition is individual, but devote 
more time to games in which competition is be- 
tween groups. Such group competition or relay 
games can be made up by conducting stunts after 
the plan described under Group Athletics. In 
every day apparatus play, however, the group will 
be divided into teams for the day only, while in 
group athletics the teams are permanent for the 
season. 

Competition for good gymnastic form should 
include the marking of contestants for approach 
and for mounting of apparatus, for performance 
of the stunt and landing. The rate may be one, 
three and one respectively for a possible five 
points. Test members of each team alternately. 

Competition for form is safe for almost any 
stunt, but competition for speed on apparatus is 
safe only in certain events and on certain pieces 
of apparatus. Even then it is recommended only 
when the leader can give careful supervision and 
with boys and girls at least ten years of age 
already able individually to perform a particular 
stunt. 

There are several ways to time a relay. The 
most accurate method is to use a stop watch. 
When for informal play purposes a stop watch 


is not practical the following method requiring 
an ordinary watch is satisfactory: Line up one 
side in back of the starting line. As the timer 
holds up his hand the first player steps up to the 
starting line. The timer waits until the second 
hand by his watch points to 60, then instantly 
makes a quick downward motion of the hand 
which is the signal for the first player to start. 
As the player nears the finish the timer again 
raises his hand, and as the first player finishes, 
gives the signal for the second to start. This 
is repeated until the whole group has had a turn. 
The time elapsing from the beginning until the 
last player finishes is divided by the number tak- 
ing part, thus giving the score for the group. 

When the apparatus used in a stunt is such 
that both teams can perform at the same time, 
this method which is more rapid is possible: Two 
teams line up in back of the apparatus. At a 
signal number one of each team starts, completes 
the performance and runs back to place to touch 
off the second who must not leave the starting 
line until he is touched. This is repeated until 
each on both sides has had a turn. The team 
finishing first wins. 

When the stunt is up one way and down an- 
other, as in the case of a relay race on the play- 
ground slide, the other players may follow in a 
string immediately after the first one. The side 
whose members are back first in starting place 
wins. This is the simplest method for little 
children. 


Apparatus Play. The following stunts, games, 
and contests have been compiled from “Chicago 
South Parks,” a handbook by John R. Richards. 
and “What We Did on a Chicago Playground” 
by Genevieve T. Holman.* The list is merely 
suggestive, not comprehensive. Complete infor- 
mation may be secured by referring to the two 
publications listed. 


Stunts on Slanting Ladders 


Ascend and descend, running step 

Ascend and descend, close step 

Ascend one way, descend another 

Ascend and descend, alternate hand and foot 
coming down at same time 

Hang on under side of ladder and drop in 
good landing position 

6. “Pull up” or chinning 


Fwn- 


wn 


*See pamphlet No. 177 published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. Price $.20. 
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7. Climb one-half way up, head through first; 
hang by knees 
a. With toe support 
b. Without toe support 
c. Turn over through 
8. Stand in back of ladder. Grasp rung head 
high ; bring feet through and slide down 
9. Up ladders—cross over—slide down pole 
10. Relays in any of the above stunts for form 
11. Relays ascending and descending in any of 
the ways mentioned 
12. Relay chinnirg for number of times 
13. Stunts and Games on Slanting Poles 
1. Forward somersault 
2. Climbing by hands—up (a) over hand 
grasp (b) under hand grasp, for 
ward and back somersault 


14. Relays for form in any of the stunts men 
tioned 

15. Relay climbing by hands over or under hand 
grasp and sliding down both poles 

16. Relays for form in forward and back somer- 
saults 


Stunts and Games on Climbing Ropes and Poles 


1. Shinning up and sliding down for time 


2. Relay for form or for time shinning up and 
down 

3. Relay for time climbing rope and poles and 
down some other piece 
Stunts and Games on Giant Strides 

1. Swinging for good form 

2. Giant stride tag 

3. Relay vault for form at one height, that of 


the average in the group 
4. Relay vault for height 


Stunts and Games on Teeter Ladders 


1. Bent arm grip and changing holds 
2. Relays for form in straight grip, bent arm 
grip and changing hold 


Games on Playground Slides 


Plain sliding is the only stunt possible on most 
slides. Standing, sliding and walking up the 
slide should not be permitted because of damage 
to the slides. Where slides are made so that there 
are two slides from the same platform, mounted 
by wide steps with a railing on each side of the 


steps and at the top, it is possible to have relays 
as follows: Two lines climb the steps at the 
same time, each grasping a railing. They stand at 
the foot of the step. At the signal to start the two 
first children must have hands at sides and both 
feet on the ground or back of a starting line. 
\scend the steps, then slide down as rapidly as 


possible. 
Stunts in Swings 


1. Forward and backward somersault 
2. Inverted head with legs parallel and feet 
twisted about the ropes 


Stunts on Balance Beams 


1. Walk from end to end 
2. Walk to one end, turn at other end and re- 


turn 
3. Starting in middle walk to one end, turn, 
walk to other end, turn and walk to start- 
ing point 
Stunts and Games on Flying Rings 
1. Forward and back somersault 


2. Bird’s nest and flying angel 

3. Relay for form in bird’s nest and other 
stunts 

4. Relay jumping for distance—start with rings 
forward and run backward first, then 
jump forward 


Stunts and Games .on Travelling Rings 


1. Plain travelling in correct form with knees 
straight and feet near together 

2. Travelling in twos 

3. Cut off and somersault travelling 

4. Relays in various forms of travelling listed 


Stunts and Games on Horizontal Ladders 


1. Travelling forward and backward with each 
hand grasping an outside beam of the lad- 
der 


2. Travelling forward and backward by jumps, 
a hand on each beam 
3. Somersault 
4. Relay for form in any stunts 
5. Hang tag 
Stunts and Games on Vertical Ladders 
1. Climbing left or right foot leading 


2. Climbing by running up 
3. Relays in these stunts 
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Stunts and Games on Horigontal Bars 


1. Climbing 

2. Somersaults forward and backward 

3. Group competition in various stunts for form 
4. Group chinning for highest number of times 


Chinning is an excellent exercise for strength 
ening the arms and shoulders and for increasing 
lung capacity and strength of back. A horizontal 
bar or the rungs of a ladder set at an angle may 
be used. It is usually included in both individual 
and group athletic contests and record is made of 
the number of times and the form. A maximum 
number of times should be set, beyond which 
credit is not given so that no one is tempted to 


try beyond his strength 
Play OW « {ppar liu as a Whol 


This may include tag games, such as chain, 
cheese, cross, electric, French, hang, iron, mat, 
poison, pole, pursuit, straddle and wood. There 
may also be obstacle races or relays for time, 
using combinations of apparatus as, for example 
—crawl through a vertical ladder, climb over 
parallel bars covered with a mat, giving the effect 
of a wall to scale, run around a tree and back to 
place. Other combinations will be readily ar- 
ranged. Follow the Leader is always popular 
and should not be omitted from a list of apparatus 
games. 

Redeeming forfeits by doing apparatus stunts 
is another interesting way of using general ap- 
paratus. The play leader should always be the 
one to name the stunts which should be suited to 


the size and age of each boy or girl. Some of 


the stunts may include the sending of an older 


girl or boy to swing children in a certain section 
of the rope swings five or ten times or to send 
barefoot boys racing through a wading pool. 


Boys and Girls 13-15 Y« 

The more difficult stunts from the lists given 
may be continued for boys and girls of this age. 
Individual and group tests should be empha 
sized under the leadership of a worker who has 
had thorough training in advanced gymnastics 
and who is able to make adaptations of interest 
ing and suitable exercises 
Boys and Girls 16-20 Y« 

These may be the same as those suggested for 
the previous periods with the difference that the 
technique is increased. 


Adult men who have had training can do much 
of the same apparatus work as boys from 16 
to 20. If they are out of practice it will be neces- 
sary for them to start with less difficult work. 

Use and Care of Equipment 

Equipment is of no use unless kept in repair. 
Inspect your gymnastic apparatus daily. Do not 
rely on inspection visits, however frequent, of 
the mechanics in charge of repairs and up-keep. 
Look daily for worn ropes, loose fastenings, in- 
terlockings, slivers and broken parts. Cut off 
at once all ropes which show wear, so that there 
will be no chance of their being used. Lock or 
tie securely any whose fastening shows insecurity. 
Report necessary repairs to the office. 

After rain do not permit the use of apparatus 
while it is slippery and there are mud _ holes 
under it. Water should be swept from the holes 
with a stout broom and the holes filled with 
sand. Until this has been done lock the apparatus 
or lock the gate. If there is no attendant to do 
this the older boys and girls may help. Place 
safety zones near dangerous pieces of apparatus. 
The zones may be indicated by lines painted on 
the ground or ropes stretched on posts. Put on 
the sign at the entrance which tells the age dimit, 
the warning “Watch safety zones.” 

Only under the most careful supervision should 
games be permitted in which players strive for 
speed on the apparatus. Accidents are liable to 
result. 

Apparatus should be either in use or free for 
use. Do not permit anyone not using it to perch 
on it and prevent its use by others. 

Locking Up Apparatus 

The following suggestions for locking up ap 
paratus will apply only to the playgrounds where 
the arrangement is to lock the apparatus at night 
with chains and padlocks. In locking up ap- 
paratus, fasten it securely so that it cannot be re- 
leased or rattle, thereby causing a disturbance 
at night. Do not allow locks and chains to lie on 
the ground but when not in use fasten them to 
some horizontal piece of apparatus. A system 
of locking up is a time saver. Never begin to 
lock up until fifteen minutes before the scheduled 
time for closing. 

Some Suggestions for Care of Apparatus 

The following suggestions apply to the care 
and use of the most common pieces of apparatus. 
They are taken from a report of the Philadelphia 
Play grounds and from “A Normal Course in 
Play.” 
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Swings and Frame Work. Swings and frame 
work should be inspected and repaired periodical- 


ly. Hooks, thimbles and splices should be ex- 
amined daily. Even in fenced playgrounds 
swings should be locked up during the night. As 


is suggested in a report of the Philadelphia Play 
grounds, an iron rod equipped with a special turn 


may be used as a locking device at seat and at 


cross beam. “In unfenced playgrounds,” says 
the report, “it is necessary to take the swings 
down for the protection of the swings and of 
the neighborhood. ‘They are often dragged by 
the ropes in taking them to and from the store 
room and this soon destroys them. ‘The ropes 
should be wrapped around the board and the 
swing carried. It is well to have a hook on the 
end of the pole for putting them up. Where 
there | janitor or watchman, he usually does 
this: where tl 


lere is none they are put up by 


he director and the children.” In using the 
swings it important to note that on a ground 


children play the swings must not 
be hig No boy over sixteen years of age should 
re al ed on the swings and only one person 


time. Children should swing 


themsel ve iould not swing high, nor stand, nor 

neel on the swings. Small children should use 
the small swings and should not be allowed near 
the large es. Men and boys should not be per 


the girls’ swings. Children may be 


e1 ( hange about by monitors or by the 
stle 
Totter. See that they are 
ck the night and watch for slivers, 
é 1 board. 
So ules for using the see-saws are as fol 


must not jump or slide off when 
her child is up in the air, and he must 


irning when he about to get off. 


Children must not stand on the see-saws and 
here must be no jumping when see-sawing. 
See-s hould have a safety bumper about one 

) Pre e end. ) 

Slid n caring for a slide it is important to 
make sure that steps are safe, that there are no 
slit ews or nails in the slide and no cement 
bases at its foot. There should be no sliding 
down backward; feet should not hang over the 
edge of the slide when the child is coming down; 


there must be no passing on the steps or ladder 
and no standing or halting at the top. Babies 
should not be taken down the slide. 


Giant Strides. Rope giant strides should be 


taken in at night. Other pieces should be chained 
up. It is important to watch attachments and 
splices. 

Small children must be kept away from the 
giant stride and children must be carefully in- 
structed in getting on and off. Children wishing 
to stop swinging should run inward and stand at 
the pole until all have stopped swinging. Guard 
against dropping the rope and running outward. 
There should be rules against allowing the prac 
tice of winding the ropes so that in unwinding 
one person is swung in a horizontal position ; 
against allowing anyone to take a twist, to push 
another around or to tie ropes together. Giant 
stride vaulting should be done only at stated 
periods at the end of which all ropes and ladders 
should be replaced. 

Teeter Ladders 


and properly adjusted and that there are no split 


See that fastenings are tied 


parts. Permit no one to change heights except 
the caretaker, assistants and yourself. ‘The plac 
ing of sand beneath the teeter ladders makes them 
less dangerous. 

Girls without bloomérs should not be allowed 
on the ladders and no sitting on them should be 
permitted. Children should not hold one an 
other up nor get off without giving warning to 
the child on the other side. 

Ladders, Climbing Poles and Ropes \llow 
only one person to use these pieces of apparatus 
at a time and do not allow the younger boys and 
girls to go more than half way up a ladder when 
doing an exercise. Girls without bloomers should 
not be permitted to use the horizontal ladders, 
bars or trapeze. Children must not swing from 
the horizontal ladders by grasping a flying o1 
travelling ring unless the fastenings of the ladder 
are especially adjusted for the purpose. If such 
swinging is permitted there must be supervision 

Flying and Travelling Rings. Examine daily 
all fastenings and joints. Rings should not be 
twirled around the cross-bar. 

In using the rings, heads and legs should not 
be put through them. Travelling should be done 
in one direction at a time. ‘The incline board 
should be placed with its low end nearest the 
rings. 

Horses and Bucks. If possible they should be 
taken in at night and when it rains. Bolts should 
always be fastened firmly with a wrench. 

Except when the leader is supervising their 
use bucks and horses should be lowered to the 
minimum height. 
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Lefty Lucile Killed by Shot from 
Jack Kelly’s Knee’ 


Alan Rinehart 

The News reporter was late, so he seized Ru- 
dolph Worch, one of the playground champions, 
and demanded to know what had happened at 
the Bloomingdale playground afternoon marble 
contest yesterday. 

Rudolph backed away. “Are you going to put 
this in the paper?” he asked awe-struck. 

“Son,” said the reporter in heavy style, “If 
you don’t tell me the dope there'll be no paper. 
What are the names of the players?” 

Rudolph sighed. ‘Well, there’s Charlie War- 
ren and Jack Kelley and Lefty Lucile Damron, 
Nathan Newman and Dick Tally.” 

“Tell me about the game.” 


Lerry Scores First oN PINK 


“Aw, gee. Well, they pinked and Charlie 
won and missed and Nathan missed and Dick 
missed and Jack missed and Lucile took one, 
See?” 

“Sure. Go right ahead.” 

“Then they played around with no accidents 
until everybody killed an alley but Nathan. He 
hit a rock on a dumb shot and died in the fat.” 

“Died in the fat,’ cried the reporter. Yes, 
yer. Go on.” 


From the Washington News, by permission 


“Then Dick took everys and plucked his toy 
straight down the line at Charlie and Lefty 
Lucile, and poisoned Charlie.” 

“Um,” said the reporter recklessly. “Is much 
of that being done?” 


LuciLtE NEARLY CoMMITS SUICIDE 


Rudolph went on: “Then Lucile knuckled and 
went after Dick and killed him. She’d ’ve had 
Jack, too, if she bounced fair, but she almost 
committed suicide by sticking in the rings.” 

The reporter nodded and gulped. It really was 
too sad. 

Rudolph went on relentlessly with his tale of 
woe: “Then they sparred around for a while 
till Jack got a good position, when he plucked 
at her from his knee and hit her right out of the 
air. ‘Then all the boys yelled he’d put the Tom- 
boy out.” 

Just then a pretty little blonde girl popped 
out between the legs of the crowd. 

“That’s Lefty,” said Rudolph. 

The reporter turned away to hide his emotion; 
poor little thing, to have suffered so! But the 
instinct for news lay uppermost; he took Ru- 
dolph’s arm once more and whispered: 

“What about the marble game? Who won?” 

Rudolph gave a jerk and a wriggle and was 
free. He stood about ten feet and called with 
scornful slowness: “You better get the sporting 
editor up here tomorrow, dumbell. What do 
you know about national games ?” 
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Crowd of boys waiting at No. 12 School, Passaic. N. J., for a swim in the pool 
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Home Play. V. 


EpNA G. MEEKER and CHARLES H. ENGLISH 


How to UsE OLtp MacAZzINEs 
Scrap Books 

Stories for children may be cut out and made 
up into a story-telling or reading book. A large 
book of clippings of stories, poems and other 
things was the chief delight of Peggy Brown 
when she went to visit her aunt. 

Suggestions for holiday celebrations and for 
public and home entertainments and decorations 
in which many magazines abound, may be made 
into a book which will in time become very valu- 
able. 

Clippings of household hints on making work 
lighter and permitting more time for other worth- 
while things made up and lent to one’s friends 
can be of large service. 

Illustrated recipe books made from colored ad- 
vertisements of things to eat, may be particularly 
interesting to young girls. Attach to the pictures 
the recipes which are printed with them or write 
a better recipe you know for the same dish and 
The book will 
often serve as a reminder when the question 
arises, “What shall we have to eat?” This kind 
of scrap book may be made particularly attractive 
by selecting a special color of paper to be cut into 
sheets, punched and tied with a silk cord. 


paste that beside the picture. 


For a small child one mother has recommended 
a scrap book of a child’s life from babyhood to 
the “present.” Pictures should be selected repre- 
senting the child as a tiny baby and so on through 
the months and years of growth and developing 
interests in clothes, toys, friends, family and 
home. It is a happy way to develop imagination. 

Scrap books to represent a child’s home may 
have on the first page all the people who live in 
the house; next, the road that runs in front of 
the house. Continuing pages will have the front 
garden, front of the house, living room, library, 
dining room, kitchen, conservatory, hall with 
stairs, upstairs hall, several bedrooms, one 
’r more bath rooms, nursery, back garden, 
garage, barn, chicken yard, farm fields, or any- 
thing else the child may want to add. There 
nay be pages for pets, birds that have nests in 
the garden, trees, favorite flowers found in 


the garden, playmates, playthings, children at 
play. A loose-leaf scrap book made of stout 
brown paper would be desirable. Gummed rein- 
forcements over the punched holes are advised. 

Other kinds of scrap-books need only be sug- 
gested—Indian pictures, animals, birds, flowers, 
trees, boys and girls at play, famous paintings, 
Bible pictures. 

Good sizes for scrap-books are eleven by nine 
inches or 11 by 18 inches. If they are made of 
muslin cut the pieces double the size desired for 
a page and stitch all the pieces, piled on top of 
each other, several times through the center. 
Other Uses for Magazines 

Mount pictures of animals and of children on 
cardboard, cut out, paste a strip of cardboard at 
the top of the back of each so that it may stand 
up. 

In entertaining small children on rainy days, 
fasten a large piece of paper on the cutting board 
or any board that is available, cover the child 
with a large apron, give him pictures, blunt-end 
scissors and paste and let him have a happy time 
making a pretty sheet. These should be kept so 
that from time to time he may look them over and 
see if he is learning to make them better and also 
that he may continue to enjoy his pictures. 

Colored advertisements provide materials for 
toy stores of various kinds,—restaurants, deli- 
catessen, clothing and grocery shops and auto- 
mobile sales rooms. When not in use the “stock”’ 
may be kept classified between the pages of a 
magazine. (Here is a lesson in system and 
order.) 

Paper dolls, furniture and whole rooms for 
houses may be found, as well as knives, forks 
and spoons to help set tables for restaurant and 
the dolls’ home meals. 


CLUBS 


“Secret” Clubs. Children early conceive the 
desire to belong to a club that is “secret.” The 
secret is apt to be in the name of the club for 
which initials are adopted. It is well always to 
help them decide that it may be “secret’’ to every- 
one but members, excepting mothers. One very 
practical reason they may be made to see in 
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this is that mother can help so much. This knowl- 
edge does not hurt the pride of the young organ- 
izers as would the suggestion, “Mother feels she 
must know so that she may advise you.” 

Surprise Clubs. ‘These may well take place of, 
or be the motive in “secret” clubs. They should 
have for their purpose service. A few mothers, 
whose children are playmates, may help them 
organize what may be known as a Christmas Gift 
Work Shop Club. For several weeks before 
the work actually starts mothers should have in 
mind the collecting of ideas for simple and useful 
Christmas gifts their children might make, and 
should also begin to put aside materials, scraps 
and remnants that will be needed. It probably 
will become a sewing class, but in addition to 
learning to sew the children will find it an in- 
centive to work together and to help one another. 
They will exchange suggestions and ideas; will 
learn the value of little things through the 
making of worthwhile gifts from small pieces of 
material and will realize how many more gifts 
they bestow by creating them with their hands. 
They may be guided into making things for those 
in institutions needing special friendship and, best 
of all, will have larger opportunities to feel the 
joyousness of Christmas. 

SERVICI 

Through their simple little service organiza- 
tions children may do much service all the year. 
Some of the simple things they may do other 
than sewing follow: 

Picture Puzzles. ‘These puzzles, which may be 
sent to bed patients on their meal trays, are made 
by cutting picture postcards or other pretty card- 
board pictures in irregular pieces and putting 
them in envelopes decorated with little draw- 
ings or with gummed picture seals. ‘To make the 
game more difficult sometimes it is well to put the 
pieces of two pictures in the same envelope. 

Fans. Service work for hospitals may include 
the making of cardboard fans cut in the shape of 
an artist’s palette with interesting pictures, jokes, 
poems and anecdotes pasted on both sides. 

Plants. It is well to encourage the children to 
plant seeds or bulbs and grow flowers, vegetables 
and plants specially for freinds, city children, sick 
and other shut-ins. On their hiking or drive trips 


into the country children may be reminded to 

gather flowers or plants to give those who would 

especially enjoy them. 
Paper Flower Making 


who can be taught very easily to make paper 


Fe yr ol ler children 


flowers and favors, there may be found many 
opportunities for service through teaching chil- 
dren in hospitals or in children’s homes to do this 
work. Such work often represents a definite 
service girls can do in helping to prepare for 
special parties at home, church or school. 

Flower Vases. At no expense children may 
make very pretty vases of empty round cereal 
boxes, by pasting around them pieces of wall 
paper. If the wall paper is carefully selected and 
a suitable border is pasted round the top, this 
holder for a tumbler or glass jar will closely re- 
semble a potter vase. It may also be used for 
fruit one is sending to a friend. 

Canning. Girls may help with canning, and 
boys may help with gathering fruits and vege- 
tables so that they will have a share in the cans 
that are put on the family “give-away” shelf to 
be ready for winter demands for the sick or 
needy. 

The yard was the original playground; the 
home the original recreation center. 

During the past few years, the tendency has 
been to seek the major portion of recreation and 
play life away from the home. Very often this 
has been due to the fact that living conditions 
have made it impossible for families to have a 
center to which to bring their friends, and cir- 
cumstances within the home have been such as to 
make it more attractive for members of the fam- 
ily to spend their leisure time outside. 

A few years ago there was no such choice 
of recreational activities as is offered today and 
the family was more nearly a unit in participation. 
Now there is a noticeable disintegration in in- 
terests which is a large factor in breaking down 
family solidarity. Parents lament their inability 
to understand or influence their children today. 
Parental respect and the bonds of fellowship and 
sympathy seem to have weakened. The socially- 
minded student points to these conditions as in- 
dices to more serious complications. 

Those who have given thought to the subject 
rightly believe that through play life with chil- 
dren and through a larger use of the home as a 
recreation center for the entire family, a stronger 
feeling of understanding will be brought about 
and home life will be enriched; that individuals 
will have more to give to the community and 
thus there will be a balance of interest and service 
which will serve for America the spirit of home 
so fundamental in the development of our char- 
acter as a nation. 
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Community Dramatics in 
Boston 


ETHEL ARMES 


Boston Common was the scene this past sum- 
mer of a dramatic performance so unique and 
interesting in its character and general presenta- 
tion that it is likely to point the way to many 
another like it in cities besides Boston. 

It was the pageant, “Child Lore of America” 
given by The Boston Social Union, under the 
auspices of the Citizens’ Committee on Public 
Celebrations in cooperation with Boston Com- 
munity Service. Quite apart from its dramatic 
values, the circumstances of the production are of 
especial significance to all social service agencies 
in America, as a most effective demonstration of 
the coordination of local settlements. 

Furthermore the fitting of the nationality of 
the children to the scenes, characters and the 
parts interpreted was another feature mak- 
ing for harmony and beauty. For instance chil- 
dren descended from Asiatic races reproduced 
the scenes used from The Arabian Nights; Greek 
children gave Pandora’s Box; English children, 
Mother Goose; Spanish children, the episode of 
Columbus at the Court of Isabella; Irish children, 
the child lore of the fairies, and so on. Thus 
there were given in the pageant contributions of 
the various nations to the child lore of America, 
countries from which the famous old nursery 
rhymes originated, the fairy tales, myths and 
events of storied historical value. 

The pageant stage was a platform built out 
into the Frog-pond in that leafy hollow of old 
Boston Common where once upon a time Ralph 
Waldo Emerson tended his mother’s cow. 

Seven hundred children took part in the pro- 
duction. They represented the following settle- 
ments: Elizabeth Peabody House, Russian and 
sennett Street, 
Italians; North End Union, American Indians; 
South End Music School, English, Mother Goose ; 


Scandinavian dances: North 


Robert Gould Shaw House, songs of the colored 
race; Ellis Memorial, Cinderella, originated in 
French; Norfolk House, Scotch; Trinity Neigh- 
borhood House, Dutch; Roxbury Neighborhood 
House, Irish, Little Folk in Green; South End 
House, Spanish, Columbus at the Court of Isabel- 
la; Hale House, Jewish, the Feast of the Taber- 
nacle; Lincoln House, Greek, Pandora’s Box; 
and Denison House, Asiatic, Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. 


o*) 
Jt 


For the past three of four years there has 
been a fine activity in the dramatic work of the 
Boston Social Union. The model little theatre 
of Elizabeth Peabody House—one of the pioneer 
community play places of New England—is used 
not only by professional neighborhood groups for 
plays in their own languages, including Yiddish 
plays, but also by amateur little theatre groups 
from all over Boston. It is a very active, a liv- 
ing theatrical center. Certain of the most beau- 
tiful and artistic productions ever staged in Bos- 
ton—for example, Miss Coit’s production of 
Aucassin and Nicollete—have been given at this 
settlement theatre. 

Lincoln House is another promising center. 
Under the direction of Oliver Larkin, Boy and 
Girl Scout groups have been working the past 
two years on Marionettes. They have also made 
a notable presentation of Treasure Island. The 
evening work here is splendidly organized. One 
large dramatic club has about thirty members in 
two classes. ‘Those who have made high enough 
dramatic records become active or advisory mem- 
bers. They form the play-reading committee and, 
with the coach, are judges at the tryouts. The 
chosen play is read to the Whole group, and 
try-outs are held at the next meeting. The 
costumes are made by a permanent committee. 
The scenery, make-up, and: stage managing are 
done by members of the club under supervision 
of the coach. The club meets regularly once a 
week the year through, and about four programs 
are presented in the twelve months. 

At the North Bennet Industrial School every 
Wednesday afternoon children come in for story- 
playing. From the various groups one is chosen 
each week to put on a Saturday matinee. They 
receive a few more rehearsals and make paper 
costumes. The best of the Saturday matinees, 
for which admission is three cents, are handed 
over to the coach, given more rehearsals and 
presented again more formally or elaborately. 
These special programs are given twice a year. 
Something of this method has been carried into 
evening work. 

Roxbury Neighborhood House has a little girls’ 
federation in which one club entertains each 
month, presenting a play for the rest of the mem- 
bers. The Mothers’ Club is the most active 
evening group. They give one performance of 
two plays each spring and have an exceptionally 
high standard. They do quite remarkable wark 
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and have held the Inter-settlement dramatic cup 
for the past three years 

In the South End House five groups of chil- 
dren, boys and girls under ten do story playing. 
Five clubs with ten members each, of older girls 
—from 10 to 14—make up the dramatic depart- 
ment in which there are the following activities: 
costuming, scenery, pantomime, rhythmic dancing 
and the play itself. The clubs in turn spend six 
weeks in each of these departments. At the end 
of this time two performances are given, each 
club being responsible for its share of the work. 
Performances are given five times during the 
year. 

The boys of a similar age are also in a dra- 


matic club which gives plays and pantomimes. 


An outdoor pageant is given at the close of each 
season. One year The Pied Piper was given 
including all of the 250 children doing dramatic 
work, under which is included folk-dancing. 
The evening dramatics of South End House 
are done by individual clubs. At Christmas all 
combine for one large performance. For all 


plays an attempt is made to include the young 
people in all preparations, from painting scenery 
to sewing hooks. 

“Everywhere there is an earnest effort to 
achieve simple artistic settings,’ says Imogene 
Hogle, dramatic director, “costumes and lighting 
effects, and there is an increasingly high standard 


for the play itself. lost of us want to do good 


plays in an artistic way 














Detroit's New Community Building Erected by Department of 
Recreation at cost approximately $163,000 including 


building and equipment. 

















The Early Indian Tribe. Red Men and Pocahontas Societies. 


A realistic picture from the Pageant of Progress held recently at Sapulpa, 
with 5,000 participating. 





Oklahoma, 
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Mumble-The-Peg 


How many recreation directors have thought 
of Mumble-the-Peg as a playground game? 

Miss Elsye M. Gates, for several years in- 
structor in the Hardin Square gymnasium and 
playground in Chicago, has described in the 
March-April issue of Parks and Recreation the 
variations in this game which she has worked 
out 

“For the past three years,” Miss Gates 
writes, “we have played the old-fashioned 
game of Mumble-the-Peg, or, as the children 
style it, ‘Mumble-Te-Peg,’ in the sand court 
in the children’s outdoor playground, during 
the summer months. We tried it out first as 
a quiet game, to call the children into the 
shade of the canvas pergola, away from the 
apparatus and the hot glare of the open play- 
ground in the heat of the day. Both boys and 
girls, from seven to twelve years of age, have 
taken an active interest in the game, although, 
in our experience, the girls play a better game 
than the boys. They seem quicker to learn 
the game; they develop, at this age, an earlier 
manual dexterity, and they use more readily 
their own ingenuity. 

“At first the smaller children brought but- 
cher knives from home, until parental injunc- 
tion stopped the practice. Ice picks followed, 
later giving way to pointed sticks, and finally 
the smaller children began bringing nails, and 
actually developed a little game they called 
‘Nail,’ modeled after the standard game as 
played with the jackknife. 

“Some of our watchful officers of the law 
were dubious at first about the game, and in 
fact we had our own misgivings because the 
game sounds dangerous, but in the three years 
of almost universal playing of the game on 
the part of the hundreds of children who fre- 
quent our grounds, we have never had an acct- 
dent, and strangely enough, with all the knives 
that have been brought into the park for use 
in the game, I do not know of a single instance 
of carving of names on posts or benches.” 

King’s Tournament is described by Miss 
Gates as a type of tournament which has a 
double advantage, since it runs itself auto- 
matically and is a perpetual tournament. 

“We take a triangular board frame work, 
driving nails, and numbering each, in the fol- 
lowing manner: At the top, which is the king’s 


position, we drive a single nail and number it 
No. 1. It represents the coveted position in 
the tournament. Similar to the placing of 
pins in a bowling alley, immediately below this 
king position, we have two king’s numbers, 
2 and 3, and in a row beneath them are pins, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6, followed by Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 
10, and so on downward to accommodate as 
many as may desire to enter the competition. 
We allow about three inches space between 
the rows, and the result is a series of pins in 
the form of a pyramid, with the king pin at 
the top, and each being numbered beneath it. 

“To start the tournament, all prospective 
contenders draw numbers from a hat, and 
write their names upon a tag and hang it over 
the nail whose number corresponds to that 
which they have drawn. Number one is, for 
the time being, the King. 

“The rule is that either No. 2 or No. 3 may 
challenge No. 1, indicating the challenge by 
snapping a rubber band over their own pin, 
and extending it over the pin of the King. If 
No. 2 is first to challenge, No. 3 is subject to chal- 
lenge by those beneath him in the next row, 
and No. 4, No. 5 or No. 6 immediately proceeds 
to stretch a band, indicating a challenge of No. 
3 That leaves two, in the third row from the 
top, subject to challenge by those immediately be 
neath them, and so on down to the bottom row. 

“Challenges thus indicated must be played 
off within a set period of time, no player being 
permitted to challenge anyone except those 
in the row immediately above him, and the 
match must be played on our grounds within 
two days, or the one refusing to play surrenders 
his pin to the challenger, and exchanges his 
name tag to the challenger’s pin, the challenger 
moving up by forfeit. Similarly, challengers 
who win their matches, exchange places with 
the defeated player above them, and move up 
toward the King’s position. 

“We use this form of tournament in various 
games, and it is a very useful expedient in 
maintaining interest and stimulating compe- 
tition. 

“Our rules for the game, and the playing 
progression which we follow, are given below: 
Som, 

The ground in the playing area shall be sand, well 
dampened and tamped. 

EQUIPMENT 
1. Pocket knife 
2. Small wooden peg 
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PLAYI! SSION Kinps oF CONTESTS 

1. Babes: Palm of hand 1. Winning of a set of games, as in tennis, decides 
2 Back of hand the winner 

unch: Off fist three times in successi« ; = 
3. Punch: Off endian ~ eee : 2. A match: Best two out of three, or three out of five 
4. A-B-C’s: Off the kn« to the letter G, in succession f 

; 3. Tournaments 
5. Chest . 

& Chin 4. Agreement as to number of hits each get at the peg 
‘ » ati ° ta P > ‘ very > ay 
7 Mouth Rotation : Each player plays every other player 

@ Nose Elimination: Losers drop out 


‘ mates . "Wawa cane 4 y = - 
© Both cheeks in su Combination: Players divided into groups and 


10. Both eyes in succes 


11. Forehead 


group winners play for championship 
Ladder: Challenge upper rung 
Kings: Drawings are made and king is chosen. 


12. Ears: Left and right, it ession re ; 
13. High Dive: Off be er use thumb for beak [The players in second round challenge the 
of an king by use of rubber bands. The players in 
14. Over the World: Hold ee o.oo third line challenge those in the second, and 
: | i ¢ \ p) yi ye >» VY « 
— so on.” 
and throw forwar r the head 


15. Skin the Devil: Handle held between index and 
ring fingers and 1 t of blade resting on heel 
of hand 


16. Johnny-Jump-Over-The-Fence: Place left hand on 


ground for the fence Stick knife in sand and 


hit handle with ») make jump over 
left 
17. Spank the Baby: Plac« 


er ring finger (middle finger 


blade over back of in- 


dex finger and 


forward) and hit 


1 


dle with right hand 
18. Spit-Spat-Sputter: Hold knife blade between thumb 


and index finger of right hand—handle up. In 
succession touch tl houlder, arm, and hit han- 
dle of knife simultaneously, repeating the words, 
“Spit-Spat-Sputter” 
& 19. Flip the Well: Form well with thumb and index 
} 


c; 
2 
4 


1and. With thumb and index fin- 








finger of left | 
| 


ger of right hand hold knife handle down, in 





4 well. Flip by making semi-circle with both 
“a ; , oe 
| hands simultaneous] nd releasing knife. 
4 rT la ~ 
# 20. O-U-T: Form circle with index finger and thumb 
a of left hand. Grasp knife by handle and drop 
fi ’ . 
Mt through the circle seven times, repeating at the 
same time the sentence “O-U-T spells out for me” 
PLAY RULES 
1. Only one risk \ 1 entitles the player to a 
second trial on a but if the risk is missed, 
the player goes back to the Babes 
2. No risking after “Over the World” 
3. Missing a risk sends player back to Babes 
x 4. Only one risk at a time 
4 b a 
a 5. Missing on one of tl ession plays does not 
‘ send player back es except after a Risk 
(i Gri R : 
FI 7R RuL 
is 
Bs 1. Burns 
4 2. Slips 
sf < mn , . 
i 3. Fenn Take You Up 
5. The loser holds hands er the eyes of player 
driving the peg. The peg is driven into the sand ( 
by the players who hit peg with handle of knife 
one or more blows decided upon before the 
game. The loser pulls the peg with his teeth 
Note: Ask the children before the game if they are t 
willing to pull the This aids in teaching CG 
sportsmanship An Antidote for Flapperism 











Game Nights 1n a Cleveland 
Church 


The First Methodist Church of Cleveland, 


; 
(dha vas built on 


Kuchid Avenue away out on 


the outskirts of the city at a time when nobody 
even dreamed that business would move out that 
way. ‘loday the church is right in the heart of 
business, the center of a population of one hun- 
lred he usand 

for some time, the question of moving has 


h Should the church flee 


been mu discussed. 
from its environment to a more suburban spot as 
had done twice before in its history or should 
stay right there and become a good Samaritan 
It has 


Not only is it going 


the people in the heart of the city? 
decided to do the latter. 
to stay where it is, but it is going to enlarge its 
plant in order more completely to serve the needs 
of the busy community in which it is situated. A 
six or seven story building will be built at the 
rear of the church. This will provide additional 
Sunday School rooms, dining rooms and kitchen 
facilities to accommodate about a thousand, game 
and recreation rooms for both young and old 
of the church and the community at large, gym 
nasium with showers and lockers, an auditorium 
and dormitories for young women. Workers will 
go out from this center into the community each 
day of the year carrying on an extensive program 
for mothers, fathers, young people and children, 
both afternoon and evening. 

Many of these community activities are now 
under way. Mr. George E. Carrothers, assistant 
superintendent of Cleveland schools and an active 
member of this church, writes the following de- 
scription of how the church is becoming a “real 
oasis in a needy homeland.” 


A Happy Fripay NIcHT 


“One of the special activities is the community 
center work for the boys and girls of the im- 
mediate neighborhood which is being carried on 
on Friday evening and Sunday afternoon. Early 
in the fall of 1921 the church sent out posters 
and cards announcing—‘A Happy Friday Night 
and a Bright Sunday Afternoon for Boys and 
Girls.” About forty responded the first Friday 
evening. ‘The boys were divided into age groups 
and given certain rooms on the first floor of 
the church in which to have games of as quiet 
or noisy kind as they might desire from 6:30 


until 8.00 p. m. A leader was provided by the 


church for each group. The girls were given 
other rooms with leaders. One general super 
visor gives every Friday evening and Sunday 
afternoon to this community work. He is to be 
found in almost every part of the church building 
at any time in the evening, sorting the children as 
they come in and sending them to the proper 
rooms, helping out first one group then another, 
quieting a boy here or there who has become too 
rough for the good of the group, and acting as a 
general information bureau. 

“At 8 o'clock on Friday evening all groups 
line up in double file and march to the Sunday 
School auditorium where an hour’s entertainment 
of clean, wholesome, moving pictures is provid- 
ed. At nine o’clock the evening’s fun is over and 
the children go home to tell and to dream of the 
wonderful evening fhey have had in the big 
church on the Avenue which has always ap 
peared from the outside to be so cold and for 
bidding. 

A Bricut SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

“At 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon the children 
from the neighborhood gather in the Sunday 
School auditorium for an hour of songs, stories, 
readings, special music, and community singing. 
At first the children were either too shy to enter 
into the spirit of the meeting, or were too bold 
and loud to participate inthe right way. But 
gradually as the numbers increased and the lead 
ers became better able to socialize and control 
the group, all present have entered enthusiastical- 
ly and harmoniously into the spirit of whatever 
is taking place. At four o’clock another moving 
picture entertainment is provided for the enjoy- 
ment of all present. Sometimes the films present 
religious topics, as for example, the Story of 
Joseph and His Brethren, but more often they are 
travel scenes, or comic pictures. 

“The group of forty which came at first has 
multiplied many fold. Sunday, February 19, 
1922, there were present two hundred sixty-six of 
the liveliest children I think I have ever seen. 
They ranged in ages between six and fifteen, 
and in addition there was a considerable number 
of mothers and fathers, and two tiny babies in 
arms. This church has in fact become “The 
Church of the Warm Welcome,” and the com- 
munity meeting place twice a week for the 30th 
street district. 

“Some of the children come to the meetings 
very poorly clad, and at times suffering from 
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the cold. Others give evidence of not taking 
very good care of their persons or clothing, some 
are rowdy and boisterous and at times cause con- 
siderable disturbance to the group and annoyance 
to the leaders, but they are natural, normal chil- 
dren the same as are found in homes of other 
localities in any great city. They would be just 
as rowdy and full of life even though their 
faces and clothing had been better cared for. 
At one of the meetings of the leaders the remark 
was made that these children were rough and un- 
couth. Without a moment’s hesitation the wife 
of one of the trustees said—‘These children are 
just the same as some of the better dressed chil- 
dren who come to Sunday School. I’ve taught 
the children of the members of this church and | 
know both groups.’ 
Just A Goop, WHOLESOME ‘TIME 

“he one purpose of these meetings Friday 
evening and Sunday afternoon is to help the 
children in that particular neighborhood to have 
a good, wholesome time. Church and religious 
work is not mentioned and no attempt is made to 
use the community meetings as feeders for the 
Sunday School or church. One Sunday after 
noon a new leader forgot himself and asked how 
many of the children had attended Sunday 
School that morning. When the meeting was over 
the minister informed this leader that it was not 
their policy to mention Sunday School or church 
work. Not that there was any objection from the 
church point of view, but that they were there 
merely to give the children in that neighborhood 
a good time, and that it might be misunder- 
stood outside if church work were mentioned. 


“The leadership for all the 


evening to help. In this way the work is grow- 
ing and developing and in time will come to 
have a very widespread, helpful influence. If 
the same or similar recreation activities could 
be carried on by each of the 372 churches in 
Cleveland, this Forest City would soon come 
to be known as a very happy, wholesome place 
for children.” 


Boosting the Athletic Badge Tests 

Parsons, Kansas, a community of 17,000, is 
very proud of the record it has made in the 
athletic badge tests of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America. The record of ac- 
complishment looms larger in view of the fact 
that there is no physical education in the grade 
schools and no organized athletics have been at 
tempted until this year. 

Under the auspices of the Board of Education 
and Community Service the tests were intro 
duced, and after seven ‘weeks of hard work on 
the part of the children and the teachers, two 
hundred and twenty-three boys and girls passed 
the tests. The American Legion Post of Par- 
sons is presenting the boys with their badges as 
its contribution to the recreation program and 
will award the badges at a patriotic program. 

Clifton Davis, the thirteen year-old booster of 
the badge tests, though physically handicapped 
by paralysis, through sheer grit and constant in- 
terest and practice, chinned the bar twenty-two 
times without stopping! In addition to passing 
the test himself he has acted as scorekeeper and 
general assistant and has done much to keep up 
the interest of the other boys in the tests. 





cc 





activities is volunteer leader- 
ship, recruited from the adult 
classes in the Sunday School. 
In time, and as the work 
grows, the church is planning 
to employ a trained man on 
full time as director of edu- 
cation and recreation for the 
whole church. One of the 
sources of supply for assist- 
ant leaders has been the Boy 
Scout Troop which meets in 
the church on Monday even 
ing. These boys appreciate 
the training and _ recreation 
they receive in their gath- 
erings and to show this ap- 





preciation some ot! them  Roiler Skating, New Haven, Conn. 


are on hand every Friday 


Three yards to go and the finish still undecided 
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Are You a Hiker? 


The lure of the out of doors is becoming strong- 
er each year according to Raymond Torrey, editor 
of the Outing Page of the New York Post, who, 
in a letter to the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has outlined some of the de- 
velopments of the past few years in walking, 
mountain climbing and trail making organiza- 
tions. 

In New York City, Mr. Torrey writes, the 
members 


2,000, probably 3,000 people. 


of organized walking groups exceed 
There are also 


nany casual groups, as anyone going out of the 


city on a Sunday or holiday morning can see, 
and the growth of this form of outing has been 
striking in the past two summers. 

The organized groups in New York City in 


lude the New York chapter of the Appalachian 


Mountain Club, numbering about 200, with a to 
tal membership for the Club of more than 3,000 
people, and the New York section of the Green 
Mountain Club, containing 250 people, with a to- 


tal membership, including Vermont sections, of 
1100. This Club maintains the Long Trail, 210 
in the Green Mountains. There are, 
mp and Trail Club, with a purely local 
program, of about 150 members, and the Fresh 


mules long 
too, the Tra 
\ir Club, veteran walkers, with 100 members. 
In addition there are a dozen or twenty groups, 
some organized solely for walking, some associat- 
ed with larger organizations, such as Settlement 
Houses and Civic Clubs. A new and promising 
organization is the Adirondack Mountain Club, 
formed to make trails and build shelters in the 
\dirondacks on state land or on such private land 
as may be available. 

Several groups affiliated with the New Yerk 
\cademy of Sciences devote their field excursions 
to the study of some science, such as botany, 
geology, birds or insects. One of the largest and 
most active of these is the Torrey Botanical Club, 
more than fifty vears old, which has a program 
of field meetings through the year providing in- 
struction and recreation. 

\nother source of recreation of this sort is af 
forded by an informal organization known as the 
New York, New Jersey Trail. Conference, com 
posed of delegates from twenty or more walking 
groups, for the purpose of making part of the 
\ppalachian Trail from Maine to Georgia. This 
trail has been laid out by Benton MacKaye under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on Community 


Planning of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects.* 

Recreation Departments, as well as the organ- 
ized groups described by Mr. Torrey, are doing 
much to promote hiking and walking trips. If 
you are not a hiker, the opportunities to become 
one are many and alluring. Once a hiker you will 
always be a “booster”’! 





Memorials That Live 


Memorials erected in remembrance of public 
benefactors are often beautiful things, but inani 
mate. Philadelphia has three memorials that live 
and produce. They are the playgrounds financed 
by the estate of Richard Smith, and they produce 
health, happiness and better citizenship. 

The first of them, in East Fairmount lark, has 
heen described in THE PLAYGROUND. 

The other Smith playgrounds have been estab 
lished in more congested districts of the city. 
Northern Liberty, once a Friend’s Meeting House, 
has been purchased and converted into a play 
center. Here the children have developed a 
unique form of educational play. While the reno 
vation was going on, they began building play 
houses with loose bricks that lay around the yard. 
rom this house construction has evolved the en- 
grossing game of community life in “Let’s Pre- 
tend” Village. Every Tuesday and Saturday the 
village is built. 

Partitions are used to represent homes and pub- 
lic buildings, which include stores, a bank, a post 
office and a laundry. The children become actors 
in the life of the miniature town and through 
their play they learn the meaning of good citizen- 
ship in home and neighborhood life. Each little 
boy, as father, adopts a profession. Each little 
girl has the responsibility of a home and family 
and is taught marketing, cleaning, nursing, and 
other housewifely duties. Girls as well as boys 
may learn such professions as banking, storekeep- 
ing, journalism, and essentials of law. The Vil- 
lage Assembly meets once a month to choose its 
Mayor, Judge, Jury and Village Safety Patrol. 
These officers act with the playground supervisor 
to preserve law and order and to pass upon new 
suggestions. 

The village idea will be extended to Stanfield 
Playground, on the estates of two residences of 


* This project, readers of THe PLayGrounp will recall, was de 
scribed in the May issue of the magazine. 
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Revolutionary fame. This, the newest Smith 
playground, has interesting plans. A roof gar- 
den for mothers and babies, and a large play- 
room with a running track and stage are pro- 


posed. 


Fun Day 


There was fun for everybody of every age on 
the day opening the summer park and playground 
season in Walla Walla, Washington. Community 
Service and the Park and Civic Arts Club coop- 
erated in making it a success. 

At two o'clock a strange procession made its 
way through the city’s main streets. This was the 
Pet Parade, consisting of youthful Walla Walla 
leading or carrying its furred and feathered play- 
The animals seemed to know that this 
was a day of especial importance to their owners, 
because they were remarkably well behaved. Billy 
Smith’s bull pup walked right alongside of Mary 


mates. 


Robinson’s white cat, and only tugged at his 
leash once or twice. Kittens showed equally good 
manners by failing to attack canary cages or gold- 
fish bowls with inquisitive paws. 

One little girl wanted to bring the family 
Airedale, but she was very much afraid he would 
get lost. When she found that he would be 
checked and tagged and guarded by Boy Scouts 
in uniform her fears vanished. There were prize 
ribbons for the greatest number of pets exhibited 
by one child, for the smallest and largest pets, and 
also for the most unusual, the most beautiful, tie 
homeliest and the best decorated pets. 


Hobbies of childhood were on exhibition in 
Liberty Temple and attracted much attention. 
Prizes for pet and hobby shows were awarded at 
five o’clock. In the meantime a program of story- 
telling, circle, singing and group games and races 
filled the children’s afternoon. 

In the evening the grownups came in for their 
share of the fun. Lots of families brought picric 
suppers and ate them together. There was a band 
concert and community sing, starting at ‘seven 
o'clock. Group dances and community games 
were led by members of the Community Service 
recreation leaders’ class. There were enough cir- 
cles to take everybody in and more than enough 
laughter to go around. Is it any wonder Walla 
Walla thinks Fun Day is just as good as Fourth 
of July? 


Policing Wilkes-Barre’s 
Playgrounds 


Just as surely as every real boy wants to man 
a locomotive or to gallop over Western plains, he 
has another dream that yearns for fulfillment. 
He pictures himself striding down the street in 
a blue uniform, swinging a club, with brass but- 
tons twinkling on an expansive chest. The Boy 
Cop organization of the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva- 
nia, playgrounds, appeals to this fundamental de- 
sire of boyhood. Within the miniature city of the 
playground the boy cop has the same dignity and 
authority that he associates with the big, smiling 
man who keeps the municipality orderly. A boy 
cop is loyal and obedient, and he never shirks a 
duty. 

Wilkes-Barre’s boy cops are sworn in as patrol- 
men by the Police Department and given a badge. 
For meritorious work a patrolman may be pro- 
moted to a sergeant and a sergeant to a lieutenant. 
There are two to four sergeants and one or two 
lieutenants on each playground, according to size. 
The male director of each playground is chief of 
his ground and is a special officer of the city police 
department. 

The director of Wilkes-Barre Community Ser- 
vice, Mr. Charles English, advises all playgrounds 
which have not adequate leadership to adopt the 
boy cop system. The boys become not only junior 
police, but act as assistants to the directors in the 
play program. Wilkes-Barre’s boy cops have 
done remarkable work in securing discipline on 
the playgrounds. They train once a week under 
an army sergeant, and they take part in all public 
functions. ‘Badges which are necessary for this 
work cost from ninety to ninety-five dollars,” 
says Mr. English, “But it is a real investment.” 

This is the pledge card which the boy cops sign: 








BOY COP 
City of Wilkes-Barre 
Obedience 
Pledge 
I promise on my honor as a boy 
1. To learn my duty 
2. To do my duty 
3. To obey the rules of the Boy Cop 
4. To keep and never misuse my 
badge and to surrender it upon 
demand to my Chief. 


I agree 


Courage Patriotism 


To obey the law To play fair 
To protect property To own up 
To influence others to do the same 

OSS ere 











es 
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Pittsburgh’s Twenty-Fifth 
Year 


On the occasion of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 


ounding of the Playgrounds in 
sureau of Recreation has pub 
racing the growth of the work 
which started with one playground in 1896. A 
ribute is paid to Miss Beulah Kennard to whose 

ontinued efforts this beginning was 
lu public sentiment became educated year 


year to the wisdom of directing the energies 


of youtl to healthful channels, various school 
ropt were made available for playgrounds. 
1900 Civic Club in cooperation with the 
Club Women of Pittsburgh inaugurated a city 
ide | an 1901 the City Council appro- 
priated funds making possible the establishment 


a recreation park. 
lhe progress of the work was most gratifving. 


In 1906 the Pittsburgh Playgrounds Association 


was incorporated, with Miss Kennard as Presi- 
dent, the joint committee having previously been 
divided into’ two separate bodies. Mrs. John 
Cowley was elected Chairman in Allegheny, the 
North Side of the city. The new association 
deemed it wise to obtain the services of a trained 


Superintendent and Mr. George E. Johnson was 


selected for this position. In 1908 a bond issue 


ot $70,000 made possible an increase in recrea- 
tion property, and this was augmented by sub- 
sequent issues of $800,000 in 1912, and $831,000 


in 1919 


lhe management of the playgrounds was 


finally taken over by the City of Pittsburgh in 


1915. Lnder the direction of the present Super- 


im? 


intendent, Mrs. Margaret Stewart Gray, the 
work of the Bureau of Recreation is going for- 
ward steadily. Twenty-four centres were re- 
ported in operation last year under the direction 
The Twenty-fifth 


report is fittingly dedicated “to the 


of ninety-five paid workers. 
\nniversar\ 
men and women, many of whom are not recorded 
by name, who have by loving service and per- 
sonal sacrifice brought joy and cheer to the lives 
of countless children, and aided in developing 


the character of our future citizens.” 


Village Clubs’ 


Efforts to disperse the war-gloom that. still 
hovers over Europe have expressed themselves 
in campaigns to make life “brighter,” to use the 
catchword now current in England. Among the 
most promising forms taken by this movement 
has been the establishment of village clubs re 
sembling, in many respects, our rural welfare 
centres in America. These organizations aim to 
make life in country communities more interest 
ing, by broadening and multiplying the social 
diversions of the residents, and by offering them 
wider opportunities for culture. 

\ similar movement has sprung up in France, 
where associations known as Fovers des Cam 
pagnes have been organized to provide social, 
recreation and intellectual advantages for vil 
lage communities. According to a recent ac 
count: 

A foyer is a place where the people of a 
village meet together to talk of things that in 
terest them all, and to rest after the day’s work. 
The foyer offers entertainments (musical even 
ings, theatricals, cinematographs, sports, and 
games); it has a library, and lectures are given 
on all kinds of subjects ; to mothers it gives con 
sultations and advice about hygiene; to girls it 
teaches about the household, dressmaking, and 
fancy work; it interests the children who meet 
there on holidays for games, and so forth; it 
becomes the centre of the village; it belongs to 
all; it becomes a living institution with the help 
of everyone. 

Not long ago, the English general society fos- 
tering this movement in Great Britain, which is 
known as the ‘Village Clubs Association,’ sent 
four representatives to France in response to an 
invitation from that country to confer with the 
leaders of the movement there. The [English 
delegates visited several of these rural centres, 
all of them in the recently devastated areas, and 
brought back a most helpful account of what 
they saw. The French foyers are devoting 
themselves not only to the material reconstruction 
of country life in France, but also to soical re 
construction, looking toward higher permanent 
standards of living among the peasantry. 


* Reprinted from The Living Age, August: 5, 19 





The Proceedings of the Recreation Congress will appear in The Playground. 
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Toymaking 
Making toys is quite as much fun as playing 
with toys other people have made. The Junior 
Achievement Bureau, Eastern States League, 168 
Bridge St., Springfield, Massachusetts, in a bul- 
letin to leaders of Toy Making Clubs makes the 
following suggestions: 


By using salvaged tin plate, leather, cigar 
boxes, toys may be made for sale giving a skill- 
ful boy a fine chance to earn money. 

Toymaking by Achievement Clubs save and 
make use of waste. Cigar boxes, for instance, 
cost 20c a piece to make and thousands are 
wasted each year. 

The making of toys tests and develops the in- 
ventive genius of boys. 

Using the head and hands in working out toy- 
making ideas develops brains. 

The boy who can make toys is useful long 
before he is grown because he can do things and 
teach others to do them. 


The following equipment is suggested for an 

Achievement Club Shop: 

For each boy: Cost 
Oe er 
One dozen blades ee 15¢ to 20c 
One knife, jack or sloyd ........ 50c to $1.50 
One sawing board or bench—can be 

made by club members 

For a club of 15 to 20 boys: 

Two dozen sheets of assorted sand 


NS Se ote day Sokliaca do x ko 3c to 5c a sheet 
One small tack hammer .............. 50c 
One can LePage’s glue .......... 35¢ to 50c 
One package 14” cigar nails............ 50c 
Ome package 1° brads . .. 2 6c. ccceccess 50c 
Ome awl oF Grill... ....ccsecss 25c to $1.25 
eg ee 2.75 
One small carborundum stone ......... 1.00 
Painting outfit—paints, brushes, tur- 

pentine for cleaning ................ 3.00 
One pair of scissors or shears, for 

cutting patterns .............. 50c to 75c 
ee NUD <6 594 sas cose sweneen 1.50 
I 956.2 6% vaca eek he vaeeeces 50c 
CPO RET DOUINNEES ons kc ced eecccsces 25c 
Se IND sc cs cs vias ewes 50c to 75c 


A supply of cigar boxes or other thin wood. 
Three-ply veneer is excellent in making high- 
grade substantial toys. 

Some sort of iron wire. 


Each member should earn money and then 
buy his own saw, blades and knife, use them in 
his home shop and bring them to the club meet- 
ings; or, the club may combine and buy the en- 
tire outfit. A discount can probably be secured 
from the dealer by buying in this way. 

Make a tool box for your tools. 

The Home Shop: 

Each member of the club should have a home 
shop of his own—even if but a corner of a room, 
in which to work. 


Directions for Using the Coping Saw: 


The coping saw is the most used tool in the 
toymaking project. Every member of the club 
should try to become expert in its use as rapidly 
as possible. 

Examine the saw frame. Notice the slots for 
holding the ends of the saw blade. Insert the 
saw in frame. The teeth should point toward 
the handle. Use a notched board to rest the 
work on’ while sawing. Keep the saw in the 
notch in the sawing board. Turn the pattern as 
the sawing proceeds. 

Hold the wood to be sawed firmly against the 
sawing board with the left hand. 

Use the coping saw with a straight up and down 
motion. 

Don’t crowd the saw as this is liable to bend or 
break the blade. 

Use long even strokes so all the blade comes 
into use. 

Keep the saw going while making a turn and 
when backing out. 

Sawing Boards and Benches: 

Serviceable sawing boards and benches may 

be made by the club members at almost no cost. 


Steps in making a toy: 

1. Decide what toy you wish to make. If it is 
an original piece of work make a sketch of it. 

2. Make patterns on paper. Tracings can be 
made from pictures in magazines and books by 
using very thin paper and pencil. 

3. Transfer patterns to the thin wood. Place 
patterns on the wood so as to get the greatest 
strength by having the grain run right in the 
weak places. Old carbon paper may be used in 
transferring patterns to the wood. 

4. Saw out the pieces keeping in mind the 
directions given for using the coping saw. 

5. Sandpaper and finish the pieces. Use the 
awl or drill in making holes so as not to split the 
wood. 





woot 
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6. Assemble the toy. See that the joints fit 
neatly before fastening together permanently. 
Movable joints may be made either by using a 
cigar box nail, or by making a hole and using a 
knotted string. 

7. Paint and decorate. Be sure the toy is dry 
and all finished before painting. After painting, 
keep away from dust and dirt until dry. Usually 
it is best to paint the toy all over, in white or 
gray or light yellows, let it dry, then paint the 
bright colored parts. 

Outline of Work: 

1. Making a circus of one piece animals. Ele- 
phants, lions, giraffes, bears and other animals 
made in one piece, then mounted on wooden base 
with or without wheels. Wheels may be made of 
spools or sawed out. 


2. Movable animals and figures. 


Animals, 
clowns, and other figures, made in pieces, and 
jointed in such ways as to move when string is 
pulled or lever pushed. 

3. Something for mother and the home. Cigar 
box chest, salt boxes, mail boxes, sewing box, 
and other useful things. 

+. A set of toy furniture for little sister. 

5. Birdhouses for the door yard or park and 
other places about the city. 

6. Mechanical toys, carts, cars, automobiles, 
airplanes, derricks, boats and other models of 
machines and mechanism. Pulleys may be made 
by sawing out three circles or wheels of wood, 
two of the same size and one smaller and gluing 
them together with the smaller one between the 
others. 

Some helpful books: 

William B. Stout, The Boy's Book of Me- 
chanical Models published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Louis C. Peterson, Educational Toys published 
by The Manual Arts Press 

Worst, /ndustrial Work for Middle Grades 
published by Bruce Publishing Company 

Polkinghorne, Toymaking in School and Home 
published by Stokes 

Seipert, Bird Houses Boys Can Build pub- 
lished by Manual Arts Press 

Johnson, Toys.and Toymaking published by 
Longmans 


A Forecast of theRecreation 
Congress Program 
(Continued from Page 302) 


ground programs, and the thousaand and one 
things which enter into a community recreation 
program, will have the opportunity of hearing 
them all discussed and of taking an active part 
in the discussion. 

Dr. D. F. Garland, Welfare Director of the 
National Cash Register Company, A. H. Wy- 
man, Recreation Director of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, C. E. Brewer, Recreation Commis- 
sioner of Detroit, Ernst Hermann, in charge of 
physical education and recreation in Newton, 
Massachusetts, and surrounding towns, V. K. 
Brown, of the South Park Commission of Chica- 
go, C. B. Raitt, Superintendent of Recreation of 
los Angeles, California, Jay B. Nash, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation at Oakland, California, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Marsh in charge of recreation at 
Middletown, Ohio, S$. K. Nason, of the Brookline 
Municipal Gymnasium and Bath, J. C. Batche- 
lor, Superintendent of Recreation at Utica, New 
York, Harold O. Berg, of the Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Council, Dr. William Burdick of the Public 
Athletic League of Baltimore, Dr. William A. 
Stecher of Philadelphia, and many other techni- 
cal workers too numerous to mention will all be 
at the Congress to thresh out these problems. 


Special Features 


Of the special features which are being plan 
ned only a ninkling can be given. Seumas Mac 
Manus, of story telling fame, has written us from 
Ireland that he will be with us. 

If motion pictures are your hobby, you will 
want to know that a number of interesting films 
showing recreation activities in cities throughout 
the country will be shown. 

Community singing will not be the least of t! « 
attractions, and there may even be an impromptu 
orchestra composed of delegates. 

Have you made up your mind to attend? You 
can not afford to miss it. Write for any further 
information you wish and make your reServa- 
tions immediately at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, October 9-12. 





democracy shall live. 





Cornell’s last appeal, as she sends you out, is that you play your parts as citizens of the com- 
monwealth ; that you give your service freely, devotedly, and unselfishly; that you so order your 
lives that you may inspire those less privileged than yourselves and that through your example our 


LIVINGSTON FARRAND 
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SPANGLER GOES 


Making the Best of Street Play 


(Continued 
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Spangler Goes A-Swimmin’ 


(Continued fi 


having a direct 


ficiency of use as well as on 


should be 


water supply which 


bear ing on the 
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maximum ef- 
the economy of 


taken into con- 


A-SWIM MIN’ 
sideration. "The normal average of non-swim- 
mers using any pool is seventy per cent of the 
total. This that two- 
thirds of the pool should be of a depth to ac- 
To accomplish this 


means approximately 
commodate non-swinmmers. 
the flooring should be sloped from the minimum 
depth to a depth of five feet at two-thirds of the 
distance across the pool. From this point the re- 
maining one-third of the distance should then 
slope more steeply down to the desired max- 
Thus the non- 
the 
The swimmers will have not only the deep 


imum depth of eight or nine feet. 


swimmers will have a safe two-thirds of 
pool. 
part but also an overlapping zone into the non- 
swimmer’s territory for the reason that it is 
possible to swim in less than five feet of water. 
the 


two-thirds of the pool and the maximum of ef- 


Thus swimmers will have approximately 


ficiency will be accomplished. By placing spring 
+ é > > 


‘ board and diving tower at each end of the deep 


section the divers will be perfectly accommo- 
dated. 

By use of this two grade slope of the flooring 
it will be seen that much less water will be re- 
quired to fill the pool. 


Stuart White Memorial Park 
(Continued from Page 315) 
ground, jumping standards, metal, one platform 
for entertainments, and one large cannon pro- 
vided in the park. 

In 1914, when the City Manager plan of gov- 
ernment went into effect in Dayton, the city had 
less than thirty-five acres of park area equipped 
and open to public use. The city now has over 
five hundred and fifty acres, and this year will 
additional 
This work has all been done through the inspir- 


acquire twenty-five or thirty acres. 
ing leadership of the late Mr. John H. Patterson, 
Mrs. H. G. Carnell, Mr. Robert Patterson, the 
late Mr. Adam Schantz, and a small group of 
other interested citizens who gave their time and 
service to the promotion of this good cause. 

The street is not the place for children to play, 
but Newark and many other cities have demon- 
strated that where other playgrounds are not 
available the street can be mde not only a safe 
place to play, but with adequate leadership street 
play may count very definitely for citizenship. 
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It may 


give opportunity for artistic expression to those who crave it most. 


Bulletin of the University of Utah. 




















The Question Box 


In the July PLAYGROUND recreation workers 
were challenged to face the question which has 
recently been asked severai times as to whether 
the community leisure time movement is becom- 
ing a philanthropic, charitable movement where 
the more well-to-do work for those who are less 
well off 


the work a great civic movement representative 


\re we, as recreation workers, keeping 


of al! groups in the community and in the na- 
tion? 

Mr. William R. Reeves, Executive Secretary 
of Cincinnati Community Service, has written 
that the experience of Cincinnati Community 
Service during the past summer in roping off 
play streets, providing showers for children, 
building and operating a travelling theatre and 
turning vacant lots into playgrounds may help in 
meeting the objections of the skeptics who be- 
lieve that the leisure time movement is becoming 
philanthropic and charitable in its motives. 

“All these activities,” writes Mr. Reeves, 
“were dreams that could not have been translated 
into realities without the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of men and women whose only expression 
of interest in the community can be that of 
actual service. 

“In order to rope off the ten play streets it was 
necessary to secure forty iron stanchions to which 
the ropes could be tied. The pattern for the 
bases of these stanchions was made by a pattern 
maker in one of our local foundries, the iron was 
donated by the firm, the uprights were con- 
tributed by a salesmanager of a supply house, and 
the labor for the machining was donated by the 
workmen in another concern. 

“After all the material for our showers (and 
this was no small item) had been donated by 
various other firms in the city, the labor, amount- 
ing to one hour on each shower, was donated by 
the foreman of another of our local foundries. 

“Perhaps the best example of cooperation 
from men who work with their hands, can be 
given in relating the experience of our Traveling 
Theatre. To begin with we had nothing but the 
chassis of a two ton Republic truck (donated). 
\s our Traveling Theatre stands today—after 
two weeks of actual and successful operation— 


we have a stage 18 feet wide by 12 feet deep, 


supported by large wooden horses, and enclosed 
with heavy green denin attached to tent poles. 
On this truck we carry a Delco generator (do- 
nated), a new piano (loaned to us) and the var- 
ious simple properties that make possible im- 
aginative productions. Four mechanics in the 
garage where this Republic truck was_ stored, 
became so interested in the idea that they worked 
all day on two Sundays and overtime for several 
hours every night for a week—their interest go- 
ing beyond the mere carrying out of our design, 
into the field of practical improvement suggested 
by their long experience. Not satisfied with this, 
they have given their services every night the 
truck has been in operation, to set it up, take it 
down and return it to the garage. We now 
realize that without the help of these experienced 
volunteers it would be the labor of several hours 
every evening to do this work. 

“We have succeeded in turning two more va 
cant lots into playgrounds and are planning to 
reconstruct a third. In all these cases practically 
nothing has been contributed by Community 
Service except the idea and the stimulus to 
carry on. The local men and boys in the com- 
munity have contributed the labor, in one case 
the Daughters of Isabella provided the funds 
for a supervisor, and in another the amount of 
money necessary for a supervisor was collected 
from the small shopkeepers and business men in 
the district. 

“It is our belief that Community Service in 
Cincinnati cannot be of permanent value unless 
the men of means and the men who work with 
their hands are united in the effort to make the 
particular community in which they live, a de 
sirable place for all.” 

From Musingum College, Ohio: 

“Please send me any information on the civic 
value, or cultural value of community music, or 
any arguments you may have for state regulation 
and support of same.” 

From an editor of a Farm paper: 

“Kindly send to Mrs. ——, one of our readers, 
inquiring about information to help her in dis- 
cussing at her club meeting, “What Constitutes 
Good Music.” 











WILL YOU FIND 
ONE MEMBER 


CONTRIBUTOR 


For the Playground and Recreation Association of America if 
you believe in its work 


WE NEED YOUR HELP IN THIS 
Please send the attached blank NOW to a possible friend of 


America’s children 
MEMBERSHIP FOR ONE YEAR IS FIVE DOLLARS 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, MEW YORK 











I want to contribute to the Playground and Recreation 
enroll as a member of 


Association of America because I believe the Playground 
Movement should be kept vitally alive until every child plays : 
safely, healthfully and happily. 





I enclose $5.00 for one year’s membership. | 
I enclose............ contribution. 
ee ee re he ee eke A gee 

pe ee ad reas ous oe vey ue t was mee 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Lay the 
Dust 


and make your playgrounds 
comfortable, safe and sanitary 
for the children’s play. You 
can easily, and at slight ex- 
»ense, accomplish this by us- 


if 


\ \ LVAY citonbe 
| 
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“The Natural Dust Layer” 








Solvay is a clean, white, odorless, chem- It will not track or stain the children’s 
l | ical salt with the peculiar property of ab- clothes or playthings. Solvay kills weeds. 


| |! sorbing moisture from the air. It there- | 31, more about it. Write for the il- 
ik fore lays the dust and makes a perfect 
| surface for playing. ustrated booklet. Sent free. 



































| SEMET-SOLVAY CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























Roller Skating, New Haven, Conn. 


That Thrilling Moment When the Pistol Says, ‘‘Go!” 
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COMMUNITY RECRE-¢ 











Seat the Crowds! 


Don’t let any of them get away. 
Have of Knockdown 
Bleachers on hand for the unex- 
Store compactly. 


plenty 


pected crowd. 
Put them up on short notice. 


Knockdown Bleachers are suitable for 
field or indoors. Can’t mar floors. 
They come in sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 
1s tiers high. Heavily ironed, stronger 
than many permanent seats. Wildest 
crowds can’t strain them. The heavier 
the weight, the firmer they hold to- 
Foot rest, lower than the seats, 


gether. 
freedom from 


insures comfort and 
soiled clothes 
See details of construction in the pan- 
els below. One shows the supporting 
jack and the other the ironing of the 
seats, foot boards and stringers. 


Used by most of the leading universities, 
high schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, indust- 
rial plants and civic organizations. 
Write for descriptive circular showing 
letters from enthusiastic users. 


Leavitt Mfg. Co. 
363 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 


Up For a Day 


KNOCKDOWN 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 
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{TION “MOVIES” 


Community Recreation 
“Movies” 


Commmunity Service (Incorporated) has pre- 
pared for the use of communities interested in 
community recreation a series of single reel films 
on playground activities, recreation, pageantry, 
drama and other phases of the leisure time field. 
The purpose of these films is to show in as 
interesting and vivid a way as possible how cities 
are providing for the leisure hours of their citi- 
zens. It is hoped that this presentation of activi- 
ties in operation in many cities will help those 
communities which are not carrying on activities 
to undertake a definite program. The captions 
used in connection with the pictures give illu- 
minating facts about community work. 

A brief description of each film follows: 

“KEEP ’EM SMILING” (1000 feet—15 
minute show )—Games for adults and children, 
playground scenes, athletics, storytelling, histor- 
ical and patriotic pageantry in which children 
and grown-ups participate, community singing, 
holiday celebrations, social gatherings, tulip fes- 
tival, boys’ pushmobile race and pet show 

“PLAY AND BE HAPPY” (1000 feet—15 
minute show )—Community music, drama, page- 
antry, community house socials and singing, girls’ 
gymnastics and games, winter sports, athletics, 
industrial noon-hour recreation, water sports and 
fetes 

“PLAY FOR AMERICA” (1000 feet—15 
minute show )—Athletics for men, women and 
children showing many novel games, boys’ and 
girls’ gymnastics, indoor and outdoor games 
covering basketball, baseball, volley ball and simi- 
lar sports, industrial recreation and noon-hour 
activities 

“PAGEANTRY” (1000 feet—15 minute 
show )—Selected scenes from a number of com- 
munity pageants depicting local history and tra- 
ditions and showing a number of foreign-born 
groups in native costumes. Indian and folk lore 
are also featured in this film. 

“THE COMMUNITY CIRCUS OF 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY”’—Parade 
through town; animals, acrobatics, stunts; Boy 
and Girl Scout activities and drills all centering 
around the community house 

“THE OPENING OF A COMMUNITY 
HOUSE AT BLOOMFIELD’—Bicycle and 
baby parade, athletic contests and races, games, 
and demonstrations of playground apparatus 
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“THE BUILDING OF A PLAYGROUND 
AT ELMIRA, NEW YORK’”—Many promin- 
ent men of the city with pick, shovel and dump 
cart transform an abandoned lot into a play- 
ground 

“COLORED 
COMMUNITY” 


ties among colored citizens 


CITIZENS AND THEIR 


\ reel showing many activi- 


Any of these films may be secured by local 
Community Service groups or by Playground 


and Recreation Association Committees or Asso- 


ciations at no cost other than transportation 
charges. 
Some Community Service Publications 


A List of Pageants and Pageant Material 
with Some Suggestions for the Organ- 
a ee eS re a 10 

* A List of 
A day at Nottingham by Constance D. 
Mackay. A Festival based on the theme 
of Robin Hood 


Pantomimes 


Large groups of children 


i Te Gis i iawrensayecaiceee sess 15 
Faith of our Fathers by Annie Russell 
Marble. A Pilgrim Pageant containing 


the Signing of the Mayflower Compact 


and the First Thanksgiving Dinner...... 25 
For Liberty and the Rights of Men by Eliza- 
beth B. Grimball. Pageant designed to 
commemorate the First Legislative As- 
scmibly i ViGURER, «os oe cscsvescsesss 25 
The New Era by the Outdoor Players at 
Peterboro, N. H. A Pageant of Patrio- 
tism and _ Reconstruction. Delightful 
Pantomime introduced................ 25 
A Pageant of Play by May Pashley Harris. .15 
A Pageant of Girlhood by F. Ursula Payne, 
portraying the work, games, folk dance, 
recreation and dreams of Girlhood...... 25 
The Pilgrim’s Pride by Elizabeth H. Hanley. 
The theme is the presentation to the Spirit 
of Liberty of the notable documents 
granting civic and religious freedom to 
NE Si o ocdcccede treed ee ae ees 35 


Sackett. 
An Americanization Festival for Children .25 


Through the Portals by Clara E. 


Under the Stars and Stripes, a festival of 
Citizenship by Elizabeth Grimball....... 25 
SPECIAL HoL_ipAY MATERIAL 
Arbor Day: Suggestions for an Arbor Day 
Ceremonial by Nina B. Lamkin........ 
Christmas : 
List of Plays and Pageants suitable for 
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Purveyors to 


His Majesty, 


Young America 


For thirty years outfitters of 


America’s best playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


‘*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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MOTION PICTURES IN 








Specialized Printing 
for Church and Social 


Service Organizations 


OR many years we have pro- 

duced the folders, booklets and 
annual reports for some of the 
largest Social Welfare Societies | 
in the city. | 
We feel confident that this expe- 
rience will be valuable to you | 
when you plan your next piece | 
of printing. | 
The number of organizations we | | 
do work for is convincing proof | 
of our ability to serve you. 


15 East 16th Street New York 


SYSTEM PRINTING COMPANY | | 
, | 
STUYVESANT 9930-1-2 | 














Will help 
YOU 


This catalog will show 
you how to secure tle 
names of your best prospective 
customers, those you want to 
reach most. Counts and prices are given on thou- 
sands of different Lists, covering business con- 
cerns, professions and individuals, such as Noodle 
Manufacturcrs, Drugzists Coal Mines, Farmers, 
ete. Jerscualized sales ate rs and descriptive lit- 
erature maile d to li ® pros pects will increase your sales 
pA of" Guan direct orders or i: “pe es. 
'% Guaranteed Mai! ing cts I ched by our 5¢ r-fund 
a eure your getting up-to- 3 informetion, for our Lists 
must be compiled fr - la "st sources to avoid heavy 
losses through the gua 
Send for FREE Reference Book today 
A santear® will br 3 Valuabe sales help. 
ROSS-GOULD CO., N. 10th, St. Louis. 


Mailing 


Lists St.Louis 
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THE CHURCHES 


Christmas Celebrations.............. 05 
An Outline for an Old English Christ- 

mas Revel including The St. George 

Play (a combination of the traditional 

Mummer’s Play and Oxfordshire Play) .15 
The Perfect Gift by Elizabeth H. Hanley. 

A Community Christmas Pageant in- 

cluding a tree around which carols are 


Dc he rts cere bee eae ee 25 
Fourth of July 
* Suggestions for 4th of July Celebrations 
The Flag of the Free by Elizabeth B. 
Grimball (a program for the Celebra- 
tion of Independence Day).......... 15 
Festival of Freedom by Elizabeth H. 
Hanley including tableaux and music.. .10 
Labor Day: Program by May Pashley 
Harris, including tableaux and music.... .10 
Memorial Day: A Pageant by Josephine 
Thorp. A simple pageant in which honor 
is paid to the dead of the Civil, Spanish 
and World Wars. Includes drawing of 
Nc nid inn eh ce cda veewnesee 25 
* A Memorial Day Service by the Bureau of 
Educational Dramatics ............... 
Thanksgiving Program: Suggestions for A 
Thanksgiving Program ............... £05 
Washington’s Birthday Program: includ- 
ing pictures of the suggested tableaux... .15 


* Free. 





Motion Pictures and the Churches 
(Continued from Page 308) 

children of their interest in good literature, un- 

duly excite their nerves, and thus make all edu- 

cational work more difficult. 

“The Director of the Bureau of Crime Pre- 
vention, who has charge of the delinquent boys 
in the city reports that from 50 to 60 per cent 
of all boys coming under his direction confess 
that the ideas they were carrying out were 
gained from motion pictures. The police women, 
however, indicate that among girls the motion 
picture influence does not seem to be so marked 
or so easily traceable. This latter situation may 
be due to the fact that the peak of the delinquency 
of boys is reached at the age of 14, while the 
peak is reached among girls at the age of 16, 
also that the prevailing charge against the boy 
delinquent is stealing, while the greatest number 
of girl delinquents are charged with sex in- 
discretions.” 
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POLICE CHIEF TESTIFIES TO WORK 343 


Another Police Chief Testifies to 
the Work of Community Service 
Chief A. J. Murray of Oxnard, California, says 

in part: 

“The project made a vast difference in the 
morale of the people of that vicinity, especially 
the Mexicans. At no time of the day can one go 
to the playground and find it vacant. Previous to 
the time recreation was started, the Mexicans used 
to loiter around the pool hall and many other 
places where trouble sometimes started. Now it 
is different. A rancher or anyone who is looking 
for laborers can always find a number of them 
playing rabote or horseshoes at a recreation cen- 
ter. They usually are of a better type than can be 
found in other places. 

“But more than finding just mere men is the 
finding of men in fit condition. They used to be 
lazy and soft ; now they are alert and hard, having 
had much exercise at playing ball and other 
Their intellect is better; they have had 
something to think about. The rabote is the na- 
tional sport of Mexico, and every Mexican takes 
an interest in the game, whether he is playing or 


games. 


watching. 

“Since Community Service started its activities 
in the south side of the town, there have been 
c bd ‘T* 
fewer petty robberies reported. There were fewer 
people in jail and less trouble in general. Mexi- 
cans do not fight among themselves. They have 
become more gentlemanly. They have become 
clean sportsmen. It is making better citizens of 
them all.” 





Pageants were given on each playground during 
the summer meniths and served their purpose in 
conveying to the public the end to be accomplished 
through a recreation program. The playgrounds 
were opened with a program typifying the ulti- 
mate aim in providing a wholesome outlet for 
A pageant, “The Melting Pot” 
was produced at various centers and told its own 
playground story to the spectators as the various 
were melted into Ameri- 
Other pageants portrayed the physi- 
cal development of children through play. The 
training as well as the entertainment was helpful 
in bringing folks together for a common interest. 
During the winter a pageant was given by more 
than fifty young people representing the games, 


youthful energy. 


nationalities, races, 


can Ideals. 


dances and songs taught at the evening centers.— 
From the Report of York, Pennsylvania, Play- 
ground. 

THE 
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Ice Breakers and the Ice Breaker 


Herself 


By Edna Geister 


The two books, ‘‘Ice Breakers,’ the helpful little 
book of games, stunts and party ideas, and “‘The 
Ice Breaker Herself,’ in which Miss Geister out- 
lines her successful recreation methods, have been 
combined for the convenience of recreation lead- 
ers into one volume under the above title 


It Is To Laugh — 


By Edna Geister 


A new book of new games and new stunts. Init 
there are games tor large and small groups; games 
for the family; for dinner parties; for church 
social events; for community affairs; games and 
stunts for almost any kind of social gathering, 
with one whole chapter devoted to out-of-doors 
and picnic programs. Enough of the principles 
of leadership are given in each description to make 
every event accomplish its purpose, to make 
recreation re-creation. Price $1.25 


What Shall We Play? 
By Estelle Cook 
A pamphlet of games for all occasions. Conven- 


ient in size and makeup for constant use 
Price 30 cents 











600 Lexington Ave—-THE WOMANS PRESS—New York City 


LUCKY RINGER 


HORSE-SHOES 


Drop Forged Perfectly Balanced 
Well manufactured 








Conform to National Association Rules 
Price $2.50 per pair 
Special rates for clubs and dealers 


Lucky Ringer Co., Box 71, St.Louis, Mo. 














Edsel Ford, President of the Ford Motor 
Company, on March 24, 1922, 
“Every man needs more than one day a week 
for rest and recreation. The Ford Company 
always has sought to promote ideal home life 
for its employees. We believe that in order to 
live proportionately every man should have more 
time to spend with his family. As soon as pos- 
sible it is the aim of the Ford Company to adjust 
its business so that it can be carried on without 
work on Saturday and Sunday.” 
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EXPERTS \| Se S PRICES 


-.—CtC~=CS;3S SS” a HICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
1835 W. Lake St. co M PA N Y Chicago, Ill. 
h > 
= 
BUILT BY j SEND FOR 
play =f \I| |) IE CATALOG 
GROUND v \f A Lay ® and 








TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS (issrts*see".cs 
United States in schools, com- 
munity choruses, churches, clubs and the home. Single copy (paper covers) 15c postpaid. Single copy (board 


covers) 30c postpaid. Piano-vocal score 75c. 


Writeto Dept. A. C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 17, Mass. 
Publishers of the Boy Scout Song Book (Official), Indian Games and Dances, Indian Action Songs, etc. 











EST. 1870 "PHONE WATKINS 6976 


H. POPPER & SON 
JEWELERS 


Medals Badges For all Clubs, Societies, Schools, etc. 
Manufacturers for over half century 


Emblems Buttons 67 - 7th AVENUE NEW YORK 














Fe om -YEAR Normal! Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and Swim - 
ming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School prodeeres from accredited schools admitted with- 
out examination. Fine dormitories for non-resident students. Mid-year term starts Feb. 23. 

We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago—within walking octet of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of 
the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 


t. 
a CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Christmas Material Available from Community Service 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


DRAMA: Suggestions for a Christmas Program. Includes an outline for an old English Revel and the St. George Play. A 
combination of the Traditional Mummer’s Play and Oxfordshire Play. The Program also contains a List of Christmas 
Plays for juniors and a list for adults. Price 25 cents. 


The Perfect Gift, by Elizabeth H. Hanley. A Community Christmas Pageant, including a community tree around 


which carols are sung Price 25 cents. 
A Miracle of Christmas, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. A play in one act with Epilogue and Prologue. An 
unusual miracle play which may be used on a Christmas Program for people of all denominations. It is founded on 
authentic legends of December. Price 25 cents. 

MUSIC: Music in a Community Christmas Celebration. Giving complete directions for organization of Christmas caroling, 
community Christmas tree, indoor programs and union song services. Price 10 cents. 
Stories of the Christmas Carols. Newspaper material prepared by Prof. Peter W. Dykema, for use in a ‘‘Learn a 
Carol a Day"’ campaign. Price 10 cents. 


Christmas Carols. An attractive sheet containing the words of ten favorite carols. Price 70 cents per hundred, $7.00 
per thousand, plus the postage. 











Play and Recreation Courses October to May, 1922-23 


Practical training in Games, Athletics, Dancing, Swimming, Story Telling, Dramatics, Handicraft and 
Music for Playground directors, club leaders, community workers, camp counselors. 


MADELINE L. STEVENS, Director 
Tel. Wadsworth 5940 961 St. Nichols Ave., New York City 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


President 


M Fpwarp W. BIDDLE 


Carlisle, Pa. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


Moline, Ill. 


| ts I 
boston, Mass. 
Cra 1. CLARK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
} \ 
Newark, N. J. 
Mrs (G. CUMMER 


lacksonville, Fla. 


ras A. EpIson 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Ne \\ \ ork, N. 
Ne \ York, N. =. 
saltimore, Md. 


acramento, Cal. 


yOODWIN 


S 
( \ » % 
ford, Conn 


‘st Orange, N. J. 


oo York, N. Y. 


KENT 
Second Vice-President 
Rornert GARRETT 
Third Vice-President 


WILLIAM 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AusTIN FE. GRIFFITHS 
Seattle, Wash. 
J. M. HANKINS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
T. HERRICK 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Myron 


Mrs. Francis DeLacy HypE 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives 
Portland, Me. 
WILLIAM KENT 
Kentfield, Cal. 
KIRBY 
New York, N. Y. 
H. Mck. Lanpo» 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GUSTAVUS .!. 


RopeERT LASSITER 
Charlotte, N. C. 
JosEPH LEE 


Boston, Mass. 
EUGENE W. LEwis 
Detroit, Mich. 
I-DWARD F. Loomis 
New York, N. Y. 
McCurpy 


Springfield, Mass. 


t > 


J. H. 


H. S. 


Gustavus T. Kirpy 


Treasurer 
BRAUCHER 
Secretary 


Ortro T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
WaLTER A. May 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cart EF. MILLIKEN 
Augusta, Me. 
F. Gordon OSLER 
Toronto, Canada 
ELLEN SCRIPPS 
La Jolla, Cal. 
CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR 
South Bend, Ind. 
HaroLtp H. Swirt 
Chicago, Ill. 
F. S. Titswortu 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. W. Wapswortu, JR 
Washington, D. C. 
J. C. WatsH 
New York, N. Y. 
Harris WHITTEMORE 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
ARTHUR Woops 
New York, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHES 


FAN CAG ale) a-1tlehKe 
handbooks on 
all phases of 
community_ 
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